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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
_— 
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yndence of The Progressive Farmer. 
at not like to rush into print for 
sp argument with a gentleman and 
cholar, and especially with one 
a cet handle his subject so well 
ascan Me Blacknail; but it is a sure 
faot that one of us is wrong, and 
bat bas ulready been said may 
qguse sone MAR to terrace his land 
in the wrong Manner. 
THE POINT AT ISSUE 

Let it be understood that the only 
thing about which I beg to differ 
with Mc Blacknall is this: 

He claims that a terrace to prevent 
jgnd from washing should be laid off 
ona level, and I claim that it should 
have at least three inches fall in 
fifty feet. 

it is impossible to keep all the 
water on the field at the time of a 
hard rain, and if we do not fix a 
place to carry it off, it will fix one of 
ite own And this one of its own 
will generally be straight down the 
hill across the rows, leaving a small 
gully at first that will get deeper 
every hard rain. 

Mr. Blacknall surely knows that 
fen minutes of hard rain would over- 
flow a level terrace of two feet hizh, 
while if it had some fall the water 
would be gradually carried off and 
the land below the terrace would be 
protec'e |. 

It is generally the water that 
comes from far up the hill and gath- 
ers atrength on ite way that does the 
bad work. If you can control that 
and carry it cff where it should go, 
you will protect your land from 
washing. There is no one that hates 
to see a field of good soil washed 
away any more than I do. It is 
often cheaper to buy other land than 
to restore bud!y washed away fields. 

After reading what Mr. Biacknall 
has said, Jum compelled to think 
that his land is 

NOT S89) HILLY OR SANDY 
nor so devuid of vegetable matter as 
the lands here. His system may be 
all right for fresh or grass lands 

Hisinstrument for laying off terraces 
is uptodate Ihave often wished 
that I had jast anch a one, but have 
never had a chance to buy one. 

A. F. CoOLMAN. 

Gaston Co, N.C. 
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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 


LVIII. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive farmer. 
EI wish to add something to my 
last week's talk on eggs and poultry. 

Hens that cannot get bugs, worms 
and foid of that kind must have 
fome substitute in order that they 
J lay eggs. The best substitute 
8 

BONE AND MEAT SORAPS. 

It does not require a large amount 
batit must be given often enovgh 
to supply the demands of the hens. 
Bags contuin a large smount of 
bony materialin their legs and the 
dvering that we call shells. Take 
the Common grasshopper, and yoo 
Will find the bones of his legs on the 
*ttside while that of the hen is on 
the inside, but each has the bom 
Most suited to its life. We mention 
thistoshow the necessity for sup 


Bring this inseot food in some othe: 
orm, 


We have given red pepper in warm 


mash Made from corn meal in the 
morning when the weather was very 
“ti a the grains which give 
4 st Sutisfaction in the produc 
aay ®2g* is rough rice. We have 
way it very advantageously this 
Some claim that if heas are fed on 
*xclusively and have a large range 
teed On that they will lay all 
g the full and winter. 
*re is one fact that every egg 


vag should keepin mind, and 


it 


‘ Penge Must TAKE EXERCISE— 

And wo Geal of it, in order to lay; 

tes 4re of the opinion that exer- 

* m4 ‘8 much to do with the pro 

moll t €ggs asthe food. When 
“Brain like oats, rice, etc , 4 © 
i ‘tmakes the heng woratch m re 

we When corn is fed. Give hens 


restive hen and we will vouch for 
her laying qualities, hence let the 
very large breeds severely alone 

Any breed will lay in the spring 
when eggs are only worth 7 cents 
per dozen. We do not want any 
chickens with feathers on their legs. 
We like as far as we have tried them 
the following breeds and in the or- 
der named: Brown Leghorn ; White 
Leghorn ; Plymouth Rock crossed on 
our native chickens. 

Mary Jane wanted some Buff 
Cochins, and with a little effort soon 
had a good number of hens. Bat 
after trying them a year or two she 
gave them up in disgust, after find- 
ing she could not get any eggs dur- 
ing the winter. 

If you want the best layers for 
winter, you must have pullets 
hatched not later than the first of 
May. Old hens will not lay many 
eggs before they become broody. No 
hen that does not lay 100 eggs a year 
will be profitable. 

Harry FARMER. 

Columbus Co.,, N. . 





GOOD FARMING PAYS. 


ee 


The Wadesboro correspondent of 
the Charlotte Observer writes that 
paper under date of 25th ult. : 

“In an interview with Mr. W. E 
Crosland last night, your correspond- 
ent called some valuable lessons in 
farming. Mr. Crosland is the active 
member of the Everett and Crosland 
farm, located in Richmond county, 
and Marlboro county, South Caro- 
lina. He said that twenty-two yeara 
past, last January, Capt. W. E 
Everett and he invested $10,000 each 
in 1,600 acres of land and farm para- 
phernalia. .On the first of January 
last they took an inventory and 
found that, after having lived on the 
proceeds of the farm, edcatea sev- 
eral children, and each member 
drawing out $10,000 during the twen- 
ty-two years, there yet remained, ir- 
cluding mo ieys on hand, real estate, 
farm products unsold, stock, cattle 
and pereonal effects, over $110,000 in 
as3et3. They now have 8,000 acres 
o; land in a high state of cultivation 
with everything needful for succese- 
ful farming. These tigures show a 
profit of 334% per cent. in round 
numbers per annum. 

‘‘Mr. Crosiand says there is no 
man living whocan make a snccess 
farming who persists in planting 
any one crop, be it cotton, corn, to 
bacco, pinders or whatitmav. Tie 
only practical way to mate planting 
pay is to rotate your crops and diver- 
sify your farming. 

“The success of these gentlemen 
only shows thata farm judiciously 
managed is profitable and that the 
lack of success among the majority 
ot planters is due to mismanage- 
ment."’ 
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A PROFITABLE HALF ACRE 


Prof John W. Lloyd, of the IIli- 
nois Agrisuitural College, plantel # 
one-hait acre farmer’s garden He 
reports his experience as follows: 

“if nothing is charged for the use 
of the land or the manure, the tofu! 
cost would be summarized as fol 


lows: Seeds and plants, $5 45; in 
aecticides, 50 cents; labor, $2611; 
total, $32 06. 


“In return for the expenditure the 
garden furnished a continuous sup 
ply of fresh vegetables thr. ughout 
the growing seuson, with enough 
sweet corn for drying, tomat.es fur 
canning, cacumbers, pepper,cabbaxe, 
string beans and green tomatoes for 
picking ; onions, beets, Carruts, par- 
snips, saisify, wintor radishes, cab 
bage and celery for winter use and 
parsnips, horseradish and sualsify lett 
in the ground for spring. These 
vegetables could not have been 
bought in the usual way for less than 
$83 81. ‘This leaves a balance of 
$51 78 in favor of the garden. What 
other half-acre on the farm pays as 
well?” 





It is a'l but useless to plant seeds 
when the springtime is gone; tiée 
burvest of Churacters must depend 


1902 Supplement your tobacco and 
cotton crops by growing all home 
supplies. Peas for table, for stock 
and as land improvers, also timothy 
and orchard grasses. Lands that yo 
have 
TURNED OUT TO BROOM SAGE 

try one more time by breaking to 
the depth of fifteen inches with a 
coulter close and fine as soon as you 
can get to it. Then sow to peas, 
turning the peasin with one horse 
turn plow and then harrow. 

The old lady said when fhere is 
plenty of corn made there is plenty 
of everything else; where corn is 
scarce everything is scarce. She 
was about right. The foundation of 
success is in having enough home 
supplies. 

Anything poorly fed will show it 
in the returns they make. My land 
that gets the best feed and in great- 
est quantity gives the best clear 
profit and holds a reserve profit after 
it has made the delivery. 

North Carolina lands are capable 
of producing 


THIRTY BUSHELS OF WHEAT 

per acre. But some farmers say 
that land does not produce as in old 
times. Why so? A Mr. Hiatt said 
t» me that he sowed twelve bushels 
of wheat and the following year 
threshed out six hundred bushels. 
Fifty bushels tothe acre and that 
was a year of much complaint of 
poor wheat crops! An old gentle- 
man said to me to-day that a map 
came and bought a tract of poor land 
and he himself said he was sorry 
that the man had come to starve so 
near him. Bat he made thirty bush 
els of wheat per acre and now has 
one of the finest farms in all that 
section. Cow peas was this man's 
manure crop. 

Again, I thoroughly agree with 
many of your writers for THk PrRo- 
GRESSIVE FaRMER in the fact shat 
land properly cultivated does not get 
tired and worn out as an old horse 
Deepen the root bed and put it in 
proper shape for the chemical action 
of light and heat and ovld. Feed 
the plants from abuve as well us 
from vdelow.- 

BUYING WESTERN MEAT AND FEED. 

Anosher mistuke is this: Let 
8 me one make a great success in 
any line of business; the ru-h of 
others make what is called an over- 
production—cotton and tobacco, for 
instance. Now we are eating beef 
steak from the market at tifteen 
ceots per pound and pork steak the 
same. In my boy days we sold beei 
at three and four cents per pound, 
and such a thing as eating Western 
meat was not known here. Buled 
hay wasa curiosity. We have fine 
grass lands, good climate to grow 
stock. 

When a manis in a rut he con. 
tinues until it is too late to pull out, 
or rather he is fearful it may be 
worse for him. The safe man grows 
all his surplus at home, much or 
little, if he makes farming a success. 
Wuen hay, corn, wheat and oats are 
plentiful it so easy to have iresh 
beef, pork and fowls; then the vege 
taole garden fullof a variety of all 
kinds of table supplies—then home 
is something worth the name. Chick 
eos and eggs that sold in my boy 
d.ys at six and eight cents are nuw 
selling at twenty-five cents and hens 
at thirty-five cents. And yet some 
people ory bard times. Whena man 
makes his own hard times, why 
complain of the government muking 
hard times? Home surplus make 
up much of home comfotrs. 

MARKET FOR VEGETABLES. 

When our vegetable growers learn 
$») grow such vegetables as may be 
shipped on quick time, they need not 
be afraid to grow in large quantities. 
No one need complain that he has uo 
murket. The celery used in our 
town, for instance, much of it prob- 
ably comes over five hundred mile:. 
Kraut will bear shipping a thousand 
miles; potatoes ‘hundreds of miles, 
roast ng ears and some others will 
bear shipping. Salads of the tender 





in part upon planting the soil in the 





® corn they will eat up clean 


time of awakening.—Ex. 


someth ng that is not generally 
grown here in North Carolina. It 
is for winter use and served in differ- 
ent ways. Good cooks make of it 
one of the finest of table dishes. Any 
person will soon become fond of such 
a dish. The plants stand in the 
ground all winter like the parsnip or 
carrot; cold does not seem to hurt 
them. The vast root crops are c)m- 
ing more into notice and the sooner 
the better. 


R. R. Moors. 
Guilford Co., N. C, 


TREATING A BADLY DRAINED SOIL. 








‘orrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Drainage of a heavy, thick soil, in. 
clined to be hilly and uneven, is 
something that is not always an easy 
matter, but if one has such a farm 
the sooner he begins to make the 
improvement the better. It is waste 
of time and money to attempt farm- 
ing on a field that demands drainage 
badly, and itis wisdom to abandon 
the farm entirely or begin to drain 
it. lhave succeeded so well with a/ 
home system of drainage with stones 
that it may be worth recording. The 
soil was at first quite full of stones, 
which I first picked off and piled in 
one part of the field. A tew stones 
would work up to the surface every 
spriog, and these [ would also pick 
up. Inthe course of afew seasons 
(had a fairly good soil without many 
stones to annoy me. But the drain 
age was bad. The water would settle 
in the soil and on the surface in the 
spring, and the land was always late 
in getting into tillable condition. It 
was cold and wet when most other 
soils we dry and warm. This 
mede plowing late, or if done early 
a muddy and unpleasant task. The 
land sloped down in one general 
direction, but there were numerous 
depressions which collected the water 
all al ng 
I decided to drain. I planned the 
whole thing out on paper, noting the 
general direction of the slopes. | 
could not afford tile3 or any expen 
sive material, and so I decided to use 
the piles of stones’ I plowed deep 
ditches across the land, making them 
all run parallel with the main slope, 
and cutting cross-ditchegin the op 
posite direction. In this “ay the 
whole soil of the field was drained so 
that the surplus water would run 
into main ditches and thus down to 
awampy levels. Then I proceeded to 
fill in the ditches with the stones, 
asing the large ones first, and 
placing them so that the largest pos- 
sible spaces would be left between 
On top of these I packed the smaller 
onex, and cn top of them placed 
ayer of atraw and corn stalks. Then 
I topped it off with six inches of s iil, 
bringing the surface up to within a 
few inches with the general level of 
h: fisld. Now this drainage work: 
verfectly. Thes ilis never clogged 
with surplus water Ido not plow 
over the drains, but [have permitted 
4 sod of grass to form on them t 
mark their course. The water fol 
lowing the line of the ditches drain+ 
ff below the surface, and there is 
steady outpour in the main ditch in 
rainy weather. The coat was only 
that of my own personal jabor. 
C, W. MINNERS 
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A NUT FARM FOR FORSYTH 


Winston Journal: A nnt farm is 
one of the latest endeavors in the 
wav of enterprise by one of our oit!- 
z-ns Mr. Fr:nk Jenkins, who has 
just returned from Texas, has pur- 
oiased # large quantity of plants and 
is arranging to go into the nut rais 
ing business on a large scale C.nt 
R A. Jenkins has a farm two miles 
northwest of Winston admirably 
suited for this bneiness and Mr. G 
F. Jenkins is now having planted 
there six thousand plants of pecan, 
walnut and chestout. It will require 
a pumber of yeara before these 
plants will grow sufficiently to bear 
There are now planted on this farm 
about two thousand fruit trees and 
itis expected to increase this num- 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Although someeditors have taken 
issue with an estimate printed by us 
that the total annual sales of the 
strawberry product of the United 
States are $100.000,000—a stupend- 
ous sum it is true, but one which we 
do not consider far wide of the mark 
—there can be no question that it is 
very large indeed. Both supply and 
demand is increasing and in a health 
ier ratio thanin many years past. 
In fact gluts in the large strawberry 
markets of the North and North 
west were not nearly so frequent in 
the past decade as in the one pre- 
vious. The worst glut that we ever 
ran into was in Philadelphia in 1886. 
There are several reasons why 
these gluts have not been nearly so 
frequent or so disastrous asin the 
past, The wise distribution of ship- 
ments by shipping associations, pre- 
venting congestion in any one mar- 
ket, has been a potent factor to this 
good end. Discrimination as to 
varieties and the growing of fine 
berries as well assuch kinds as carry 
well has had great effect. Better 
picking, packing and handling gen 
erally has surely done much. But 
probably the greatest factor of all 
bas been 
THE PERFECTION OF REFRIGERATOR 
TRANSPORTATION. 

Ten years ago atrawberry ship 

ments went into market mostly with- 
out refrigeration. They were like 
the manna that fellin the desert— 
hey must be eaten, eaten quickly, 
or they were naught. They did not 
admit of very wide distribution from 
the point of receival, but must be 
sold and consumed comparatively 
neur at hand. 

All this has be»n changed by re 
frigerator transportation. The ber 
ries under proper management ar- 
rive in market firm, fresh and cold. 
If they arrive too lste for that day's 
sale—the berry market on Pier 29, 
New York, where the cars are un- 
louded on, being ferried over from 
Jersey City, the terminus of the road 
ranning from the South, open at 2 
a. m.—they can be kept fresh in the 
cars for the following day. If prices 
are better at any other market with 
in a day’s run by rail the car can be 
re-shipped to that place. If it is 
necessary after opening the oar tv 
distribute. the shipment to small 
towns by express, the berries are of 
course far better able to stand this 
reshipment thanif they had come 
without refrigeration. 

Of course 


BETTER PRICES CAN BE OBTAINED 


under the new conditions than under 
the oid. Besides the business admits 
of very wide expansion if wisely 
munaged. Tiere can be no question 
thut the strawberry is the most at 
tractive fruit that grow’. Daring its 
song nit comes nearer being a staple 
article of diet than any other fruit. 
Its color, its fragrance, its earliness 
all co-operate to draw buyers. It is 
surprising how many people boy 
firat rate strawberries even when 
prices might seem to keep them 
above toe range of the ordinary 
pocket. Wuen they get low enough 
to retail at 10 cents a quart—a price 
that still bears a profit to the grower 
—the demand is slmost withont 

m ¢, provided the quality be fairly 
good 

All these things should give heart 
to the progressive berry grower, the 
mun wh» plants good varieties, cul- 
tivates them well and handles them 
well. His businers is ny» longer the 
haphazard, ‘ead on fire’’ calling 
that is once was. These toward cir- 
cumstunces have elevated 1t into 

A STABLE BUSINESS 
and given more certuainty to it, and 
mude expansion practicable. 

There is no reason why it sho ld 
not be expanded in keeping with 
other interests of the country now 
booming with such a will, provide: 
fair business judgment is used A 
novice should not expect to make ua 
fortune at it quite as fast as the 
average novice would like. Hard 








ani various kinds will not bear trans- 


ber to five thousand. 


work and horae sense are unfortur- 


the far South a much shorter period 
—intervenes between seed time and 
harvest. The returns to the acre 
are larger thanin almost anything 
else, but the outlay of money and 
labor is also. 
It is hardly necessary to reiterate 
the caution against a beginner being 
too greedy, trying to make all the 
money there is at one master stroke. 
Let the beginner begin at the bottom 
and work up as to acreage. It beate 
beginning at the top and working 
down. Then too he might have to 
repeat the experience of the Irish. 
man who said that a fall was noth- 
ing; the trouble being there was a 
sudden stup at one end of the fall. 
O. W. BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., N. C. 


POTATOES FOR PROFIT. 








Jorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

The difficulty of raising good pota- 
toes is due as much to the soil, seed 
and climate as to any method of oul- 
ture, and it is often useless for farm- 
ers in one section of the country to 
attempt to compete with those in 
more favorable places to raise fancy 
potatoes. Yet I believe itis-only the 
fancy stock that pays. Ordinary 
potatoes do not pay any more than 
ordinary yields of a crop prove profit- 
able. We must be able to raise 
large, fancy potatoes, and extra 
large crops, to make this business 
pay. Then, indeed, we have a 
specialty that one can depend on to 
prove very profitable. 

AsI said at the beginning, pota- 
toes are largely a matter of location, 
climate and soil. If these are not 
naturally supplied I consider it profit- 
less work to attempt to raise these 
products for commercial purposes. 
It is far better to devote the time 
and attenti n to other farm crops. 
Bat supposing these to be supplied, 
it is then only necessary toatudy the 
most approved methods of potato 
culture to find success. The first 
essential is to see what the market 
demands. So-called fancy potatoes 
are always of afair, uniform size. 
The abnormally large potato is 
neither profitable to raise, nor in 
great demand. It takes too long to 
cook it, and housekeepers do not 
want it. A moderate size and uni- 
form throughout is the most desir- 
able crop that we can desire. Plants 
that yield heavily of such potatoes 
are the best for commercial uses. 
Next to size, the color and condition 
of the skin should be considered. 
The delicately-pink-tinted potato is 
the one that attracts attention, and 
invariably receives the prize. To 
obtain this the seed must first be 
selected with thatin view. If one 
can give the potatoes the right soil 
and fertilizer this tendency toa thin, 
pink tinted skin will become empha- 
sized. Undoubtedly both the ap- 
pearance and quality of the potatoes 
are greatly influenced by the soil 
and fertilizers. Some soils produce 
fine commercial potatoes without 
much effort on the part of the farmer. 
The potatoes require pirtioularly an 
evenly-balanced fertilizar of nitro- 
gen, sulphate of potash, and phos- 
phoricacid. This should be supplied 
in the proportion of about 4 per 
cent. cf the first, 18 per cent. of the 
second and 6 per cent. of the third. 
This fertilizer is strong enough, 
bowever, at first to burn the y ung 
sproats of the seed, sand consequently 
if must be put ia tie trenon or hill 
long enough before planting to 
permit it to becO ne dissolved and 
cbemically mixed with the svil. In 
any case. the fertilizer *hould boa 
mixed with the soil so thatit wiil 
not come in direct contact witb the 
potatves. A light soil with plenty 
of the right fertilzer will keep the 
potatoes from growing muddy and 
soggy in appearance, and tinge it 
with the bright pink color that is so 
much desired by housewives and 
market men. 

W. O. HAVERLAND. 

Long Island, N. Y 
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Earth’s noble-t thing, a woman 





perfected —Lowe'l. 
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‘¢THk LNDUSTRIAL AND KiDUOCATION- 
‘<p INTHRESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRa- 
4OUNT TO ALL OTHER OONSIDERATIONS 
ww. State Pouiocy,’ is the motto of The 
*rogressive Farmer, and upon this 
‘latform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
10 master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
jumsoribed by no selfish or narrow 
»licy, its aim will be to foster and 
sromote the best interests of the 
vhole people of the State. It will be 
rue to the instinots, traditions and 
istory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
il matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
0, 1886 








Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
dering change of postoffice. 





“THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
— of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
cy ce. 





When ser.ding your renewal, be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of papio you receive is sent. 
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your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
your subscription is id. Thus 1 Jan. 00, 
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Jan. 1, 1900; Jan. ’01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on. 
fwo ks are ui after money is re- 
seived before date, which answers tor a receipt, 
san be changed, If not properly changed within 
-wo weeks after money is sent notify us. 








We invite correspondence, news items, su 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri 
eters, powiuy raising, stock breeding, da: 7 
img, horticulture and garding; woman’s work, 
uterature, or any subject of in 


rest to our lady 
seaders, young people, or the Lage | enerally; 
blic matters, current events, political ques- 
fons and prinelples, etc.,—in sho wnt A subject 
ussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
gaper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and buse. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEE, 


God hath given thee to thyself and 
saith, I had none more worthy of 
trust than thee; keep this man such 
as he was by nature, Reverent, Faith 
ful, High, Unterrified, Unshaken of 
Passion, Untroubled —Epicetus. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Gen. Miles is now prepared to ap- 
preciate the force and wisdom of 
King Solomon’s observation: ‘He 
that passeth by, and meddleth with 
strife not belonging to him, is like 
one that taketh a dog by the ears.”’ 

The fifth installment of Dr. Bur- 
kett’s “‘The Live Stook Industry in 
the South,*’ reached us too late, we 
are sorry to say, to appear in this 
number. It isan important chapter, 
and the reader should not fail tolook 
for it next week. 

Gen. Julian S. Carr last week 

opened the fifth annual show of the 
Charlotte Poultry Association with 
an exhaustive address on poultry 
raising that should not only interest 
our farmers, but induce them to 
give more attention to their fowls 
We shall publish Gen. Carr’s speech 
in our next number. 
‘. Mecklenburg county is never found 
in the’ rear of the procession. The 
latest proof of this fact is found in 
the order of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment establishing ten rural free de- 
livery routes in that county—a larger 
number, we agree with the Observer 
in thinking, than has any other 
sounty ia the South. 


We are confident that every one 
who read Dr. Burkett’s article in 
last week’s PROGRESSIVE FARMER on 
“The Type of Cow for Milk Produc- 
tion,’’ will welcome the annouce- 
ment that the D:partment of Agri- 
oulture is issuing as Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 143 an exhaustive disoussion 
of this subject of type. The bulle- 
tin is the work of Prof. Andrew M. 
Soule, of Tennessee, and is entitled 
“Conformation of Beef and Dairy 
Cattle.” Any PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
reader can get a copy free by ad- 
dressing his Congressman or the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion of late as to the comparative 
advantagos of the Panama and Nica- 
ragua routes for the Isthmian Canal. 
It is said that the Panama Canal 
Company has already done $40,000,- 
000 worth of work on that route, at 
which price it has quite recently 
offered to sell. Had this offer been 
made sooner, itis more than probable 
that it would have been accepted, as 
the cost of building and maintaining 
the canal by the Panama route would 
be very considerably less than by 
the Nicaragua route. But the Pana- 
ma Company waited so long before 
deciding to accept a reasonable price, 
that they may now loge all. At 
least,the passage of the Hepburn bill 
by the House, reported in our news 
columns, indicates as much. 


A REVIEW OF THE SCHLEY MATTER. 


With the exception of the MoKin- 
ley assassination and its results, no 
other public matter has been somuch 
talked of in the past six months as 
the Schley trouble. It looks as if it 
will never be settled, for the Court 
of Inquiry has succeeded only in 
making bad matters worse. 

It. may not be unwise to outline 
briefly the progress of the case to 
date. It began, of course, with a 
little dispute between Sochley’s 
friends and Sampson’s friends as to 
which was entitled to the glory or 
to the greater part of the glory of 
the naval battle of Santiago, July, 
1898, when the Spanish fleet was de- 
stroyed. 

Sampson, the superior officer, it 
will be remembered, was absent at 
the time of the fighting, and on 
Schley, as next in command, fell the 
responsibility of overseeing the 
work. And the victory was so com- 
plete that the people came to the 
conclusion that Sshley must have 
done this work well; and they hon. 
ored him accordingly. And they 
honored Sampson less than they 
would otherwise have done because 
he seemed inclined to give so little 
credit to Sohley. When Congress 
met, both Schley and Sampson were 
promoted, but Schley was put 
slightly higher inrank than Sampson. 
The Navy Department, however, 
and the larger number of the promi- 
nent navy officials, seem to have been 
all the while in sympathy with 
Sampson. Whena medal commemo- 
rating the battle was prepared, 
Sampson’s image and superscription 
adorned it. When the prize money 
was paid, Sampson was given the 
lion’s share—but this, we believe, 
could not have been otherwise as the 
law now stands. 

All this, however, might not have 
resulted in serious trouble, had not 
a third-grade historian, Edgar S 
Maclay, prepared a history of the 
navy, in which he branded Schley as 
a coward and poltroon. Schley, of 
course, could remain silent no longer. 
He demanded that the Secretary of 
the Navy appoint a Court of In- 
quiry to investigate the charges, 
which charges the Navy Department 
arranged under ten counts. But as 
the public understood it, the charge 
that outweighed all the others was 
Maclay’s charge of cowardice. 

Every one knows the result. There 
was not an iota of evidence to sup 
port this gravest of the charges, and 
it failed miserably. But on the 
nine minor charges, Admirals Ben 
ham and Ramsey pronounced Schley 
guilty, and the multitude of these 
little charges seems to have caused 
many to forget that in spite of their 
number, they have little to do with 
the main issue, Maclay’s charges of 
cowardice and treachery, that the 
Court was formed to settle. 

Moreover, Admiral Dewey—whose 
opinion, Schley’s friends insist, is 
entitled to more consideration than 
that of the other two members of 
the Court, of whom few of us ever 
heard before—says that Schley‘s 
conduct before the battle was not 
vacillating or blameworthy. Ad- 
miral Dewey also added something 
in the nature of a postscript to his 
opinion saying that Admiral Schley 
was in command at the battle of 
Santiago and entitled to the glory of 
that victory. Without regard to its 
truth, this seems to have been out 
of place, because the Court was not 
celled on to investigate or disouss 
that point. 

The matter then went to the Seo- 
retary of the Navy, who approved 
the findings of the majority of the 
Court, that is to say, of Benham and 
Ramsey. 

In the next act, General Miles, 
commanding the army, came on the 
scene and gave out a newspaper in- 
terview endorsing the views of Ad- 
miral Dewey. Before the ourtain 
fell, Elihu Root, Seoretary of War, 
appeared by direction of President 
Roosevelt and severely reprimanded 
Gen. Miles, as the head ot the army, 
for meddling in navy squabbles. 
This rebuke as we see it, was emi- 
nently right and proper. Perhaps it 
should have been couched in terms a 
little more euphonious and diplo- 
matic, but Secretary Root was right 
when he said to Gen. Miles: 

“It is of no consequence on whose 
side your opinion was, or what it 
was. You had no business in the 
controversy and no right, holding 
the office which you did, to express 
any opinion. Your conduct was in 
violatin of regulation and of the 
rules of official! propriety, and you 
are justly liable to censure, which I 
now express.’’ 





The Seoretary ot the Navy next 
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demanded the discharge of Ejigar 8. 
Maclay as an employee of the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, the obstreperous 
historian protesting vigorously but 
finally submitting to the inevitable 

This brings the matter up to the 
first of this year, and the latest de- 
velopment is Schley’s appeal to 
Cesar, reported in our news col- 
umns this week. 

In the interest of truth and fair- 
ness it is a matter for serious regret 
that Admiral Sampson has been so 
unwell, physically and mentally, as 
to be unable to take the part in the 


‘matter he would otherwise have 


been forced to take. But for this 
illness, he would have been compelled 
to give a plain, straightforward 
statement of his views, which would 
have enabled the people to judge 
him and his cause with more accu. 
racy. Asitis, his pitiable condition 
excites sympathy and his death 
would probably end all important 
movements in Schley’s behalf. As 
we have said before, while defend. 
ing Schley from Maoclay’s charges, 
we think that Admiral Sampson has 
also been unjustly abused by some. 
The charge that he read the proof of 
Maclay'’s charges, for instance, 
seems utterly unfounded. 

The end is not yet, nor can we say 
that it is clearly in sight, but it is to 
be hoped that this unprofitable dis- 
pute will not last much longer. Both 
Schley and Sampson have suffered 
immeasurably asa result of it, our 
Navy has sunkin popular esteem, 
and no one, so far as we can see, has 
been in any degree benefited. 





Because he is said to be planning 
to capture the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1904, it is interest- 
ing to learn that Arthur P. Gorman 
has been unanimously nominated by 
the Maryland Democratic legislative 
caucus to succeed George L. Well- 
ington as United States Senator, the 
caucus nomination insuring his elec- 
tion. Gorman served three times in 
the Senate before his defeat by Well- 
ington six years ago. 





JANUARY ALLIANCE TOPIC. 


What early grain and forage crops 
should farmers plant to supplement 
the short 1901 corn crop? 

This is the topic suggested for dis- 
cussion in Sub-Alliances this month. 
It is both timely and important, and 
we should like to have it fally dis- 
cussed in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
as well as in the Sab. meetings. Let 
us hear from farmers who have 
tested crops that they can recom- 
mend for the purpose named. 





SOME CABINET CHANGES—SECRETARIES 
PAYNE AND SHAW. 


There were an unusually large num 
ber of changes in the Cabinet while 
McKinley was President and the 
changes now attracting the attention 
of the country may not be due en- 
tirely to Roosevelt’s accession. 

The retirement of Postmaster Gen 
eral Smith was the first break after 
Mr. MoKinley’s assassination. His 
successor, Mr. Payne, is a _ poli- 
tician, though of the better sort, we 
believe. The only other noteworthy 
fact in this connection is that Mr. 
Payne is desirous of diminishing the 
influence of the Southern Republi 
can machine in national conventions 
and other party affairs, and corre- 
spondingly increasing the power of 
the States that give more Republi- 
can votes. At present, we believe, 
the representation of the States in 
the party councils is in proportion to 
Congressionsl representation. “So 
that the ‘Solid South” that never 
gives an electoral vote to the Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate casts 
just as many votes in the selection of 
the candidate as she would were the 
South solidly Republican instead of 
solidly Democratic. If Payne could 
have his way, the representation of 
States in party councils would be in 
proportion to the number of Re- 
publican votes cast. And in the 
selection of Payne to succeed Smith 
some profess t. see the adoption of 
this idea by the President. 

And on January 25th, ex-Governor 
Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, will suo- 
ceed Lyman J. Gage as Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. Shaw has not 
been nearly so prominent in financial 
circles as Mr. Gage. He comes from 
one of the smaller Iowa towns, and 
has been a lawyer, banker and busi- 
ness man, and for four years Gover- 
nor of his State. The only political 
significance that attaches to this ap- 
pointment lies just here: Mr. Shaw 
is an outspoken advocate of reci- 
prooity, about which Mr. Gage is 
not very enthusiastic. This change, 
therefore, is interpreted asa move 


in behalf of the reciprocity idea, of 
which the President is said to be 





more earnestly in favor than his 
message to Congress would indicate. 





RECENT DEATHS IN HIGH PLACES. 


The Charlotte Observer compiles 
a list of the greatest men and women 
who diedin 1901, the world being 
poorer for the logs of the following 
within the last twelve months: 

‘‘Queen Victoria, of England ; Igna- 
tius Donnelly, Prof. Elisha Gray, 
Musical Composer Guiseppe Verdi, 
ex-President Benjamin Harrison; 
Charlotte M. Yonge, the authoress ; 
Hoshi Toru, the Japanese sts tesman ; 
ex Governor Pingree, of Michigan ; 
Sir Walter Besant, the novelist; 
Prof. John Fiske, the historian ; 
Prince Hohenlohe, ex-Chancellor of 
Germany; Mrs. Paul Kruger; the 
Dowager Empress Frederick of Gar- 
many ; Signor Crispi, ex-Premier of 
Italy ; President William McKinley ; 
Li Hung Chang, foremost statesman 
of China; Kate Greenaway, the 
artist and author.”’ 

This reminds us that when the 
writer began newspaper work less 
than five years ago the greatest liv- 
ing German was Bismarck; the 
greatest in England were Victoria 
and Gladstone; in China, Li Hung 
Chang, whilein America the name 
of McKinley led all the rest. All 
of these died within a period of four 
years. 





SUME NORTH CAROLINA FOLKS. 

Prof. Judson Peele is now conduct 
ing a business college in Greensboro. 
He was quite successful in this work 
in Raleigh and won the confidence of 
our people. We wish him success in 
his new field. 

The only North Carolina paper 
whose home is on a farm is the Rich 
Square ‘“‘Roanoke-Chowan Times.”’ 
It is carefully edited, neatly printed, 
conservative but brave in policy. 
We wish Bro. Conner continued suo 
cess. 


For weeks Gen. T. F. Toon, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and 
Attorney-General Gilmer have been 
ill, the former having pneumonia 
and the latter fever. Mr. Gilmer 
will soon be able to resume work and 
Gen. Toon is improving slowly. 


In the retirement of Prof. P. P. 
Claxton, who becomes Secretary of 
the Southern Educational Confer- 
ence, the State Normal and Indus- 
trial College loses an able member of 
its faculty. Prof. Claxton’s work in 
his new field will doubtless result in 
good to the educational interests of 
the South. 

Our Methodist friends seem to 
have made no mistake inthe selec 
tion of Rev. H. M. Blair as editor of 
the Greensboro Christian Advocate. 
His work indicates thet he is a wide- 
awake and well-equiyped newspaper 
man, and his new «nutfit is so pretty 
as to excite the envy of his brethren 
of the press. 

The new President of the State 
Association of A»vudemies and Col- 
leges is not Prof. 8. L. Sheep, as so 
many of our exchunges have reported, 
but Prof. John Graham, of Warren 
ton High Sshool—‘‘one of the best 
teachers in the State,’’ as the War- 
renton Record observes in noting 
that ‘‘the Association honored it- 
self’’ by choosing Prof. Graham. 

A young North Carolinian is win 
ning fame—and fortune as well, 
Charity and Children says—as a 
poet. Heis John Charles McNeill, 
a Dative of Scotland county. Hehas 
three excellent poems in the January 
Century Magazine, and in the Febru- 
ary number he will have three or 
four humorous pieces in negro 
dialect. Their publication in the 
Century is a guarantee of merit. 


—— oo 


NEGRO ILLITFRACY. 


In our last issue we quoted from 
an address by Prof. W. A. Withers 
some interesting statistics regarding 
the illiteracy of the white population 
of this and some other States. Prof. 
Withers also had something to say 
regarding negro illiteracy, reporting 
the following interesting facts: 

The statistics relating to the illit 
eracy of negro males over 21 years 
of age are also full of interest and it 
will be surprising, doubtless, to 
many to know that they speak more 
favorably for our State.than do the 
figures relating to the illiteracy of 
white males. 

In the Western States (omitting 
New Mexico), the negro male illiter. 
acy is 13.5, in the North Atlantic 
States 15.3, in the North Central 
States 19.0, in the South Atlantic 
States 44.8 and in the South Central 
States 48 7, and for the whole of the 
United States 47.3. The fact that 
the negro illiteracy is greatest in the 
South Atlantic and South Central 
States is some times spoken of as a 
cause for reproach. Those who feel 
this lose sight of the fact that in 
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these’ States the white male illiteracy 
is also the greatest. By comparing 
the two sets of percentages for the 
different groups of States we find 
that the percentage of negro male 
illiteracy is 9 6 times as great as the 
white male illiteracy of the Western 
States, 85 times as great for the 
North Atlantic, 7.9 times as great 
for the North Central, while in the 
South Central it is 4 7 times as great 
and 4.4 in the South Atlantio. In 
those two divisions, therefore, where 
the large majority of the negroes re- 
side, the percentage of negro illiter 
acy a8 compared with the percentage 
of white illiteracy, is only about half 
as great asin the other division of 
the Union. These figures speak with 
great force of the Southern white 
man towards the schools of the 
negro. The percentage of negro 
illiteracy in North Carolina com- 
pared with white illiteracy is less 
than any State in the Union, or to 
putitin another way, the percent- 
age of white illiteracy compared with 
the percentage of colored illiteracy 
is greater thaninany State in the 
Union. The white illiteracy of the 
State is next to Louisiana and New 
Mexico. The percentage of negro 
illiteracy of the State is exceeded 
only by Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Louisiana. 





IDEALS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


More beautiful and more service- 
able calendars we have, but ‘‘inspir- 
ing’’ is the adjective needed to de- 
scribe the calendar issued by the 
New York Outlook. For it is a posit- 
ive inspiration and incentive to right 
living to have before you constantly 
the beautifully printed copy of Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke’s ‘Footpath to 
Peace.’’ It was copyrighted by the 
Outlook, but has been printed in 
scores of other papers, s0 we take 
the liberty of republishing it here, 
believing that reading it will only 
make each one desirous of having it 
before him in large type and neatly 
printed as it appears on the Outlook 
calendar : 

“To be glad of life, because it gives 
you the chance to love and to work 
and to play and to lookup at the 
stars ; to be satisfied with your pos- 
sessions, but not contented with 
yourself until you have made the 
best of them; to despise nothing in 
the world except fal: ehood and mean- 
ness, and to fear nothing except 
cowardice ; to be governed by your 
admirations rather than by your dis- 
gusts ; to covet nothing that is your 
neighbor’s except his kindness of 
heart and gentleness of manner; to 
think seldom of your enemies and 
often of your friends, and every day 
of Christ; and to spend as much 
time as you can, with body and with 
spirit in God's out-of doocrs—these 
are little guide posts on the footpath 
to peace.’’ 

‘he selling price of this calendar 
is twenty five cents, and it may be 
ordered from The Outlook Company, 
287 Fourtu Avenue, New York. 





HOW INVENTION PROMOTES PEACE, 


Anything that advances the cause 
of peace among men is to be wel- 
comed; and nothing of late has done 
half so much to promot@ this good 
cause as the shattering of military 
ideas and traditions by the hand of 
the inventor. Liberty, industry, 
and civilization have suffered in un- 
told measure for half a century 
past by reason of the arrogance and 
‘dominance of professional milita- 
rism in Europe. But now, in the 
opening of this new century, it has 
dawned upon the minds of states- 
men and ordinary citiz2ns alike that 
militarism as a system is abso- 
lutely doomed. From this point of 
view, the continuance of the South 
African war, with all its misery and 
shame, has been of immense value 
to the world as an object lesson. It 
bas demonstrated the ineffective- 
ness of regular warfare under the 
new conditions made possible by 
such invensions as the long range 
rifles, with smokeless high explo- 
sives. The Boers themselves, 
though evidently their leaders had 
some glimmering consciousness of 
their defentive strength, had no 
really intelligent idea of the course 
that events were destined to take. 
If they had known at the beginning 
whit they know now, they could 
have greatly prolonged the war, and 
probably worn England out in the 
end, by a more careful avoidance of 
open actions and by the adoption of 
guerrilla methods long before they 
had exhausted their supplies and 
munitions and had allowed great 
bodies of their best men to be cap- 
tured.—_From “The Progress of the 
World,’’ in the American Monthly 
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NORTH ns DEAD IN 1901, 
The Messenger setg 
been its custom for q 
the list of deathr amc 
of North Carolina who were of local 
or general Importance to thei 
spective communities or to bas 
at large. The list is necess 
perfect, but it will bring 
a true, worthy, 
who has passed over 
death into the great ag . 
were simple, sincere, faithfy) Char 
tians and are now at rest. Said ¢ 8 
blessed ard adorable Son of Guat 
His disciples: “I go to pre 7 
: pare g 
piace for you. And if I £0 and pr 
pare a place for you,I willoo 7 
post pig you unto myecelf, that 
am, there ye muy be leo.” 
Blessed assurance! Perfected bliss | 
Captain Joseph A. MoArthur (Con 
federate), ex-Gov. Curtis H Brogden, 
Dr. W. M. Perkins, Dr. Joshua W. 
Vick, Gen. William Gaston Lewis 
(Con.), James Houston, Samuel B. 
Waters, Rev. J. D. Stanford, Sa 
William H. Kitchin (Con.), W. ¢ 
Biedsoe, Dr. George Hairston, Capt, 
W. H. Hood, Dr. W. W. Lane, John 
F. Johnson, Wilkes Morris, John T 
Mallory, Dr. George L. Kirby, Dr. 
Ancrum Burr, George B. Hammett 
Capt. James Knight, William ( 
Stronach, Maj. Robert kK. Petty 
(Con.), J. P. Jones, Col. W. R. Myers 
John Ponton, Maj. John Wiider 
Cameron (Con.), James W. Walker 
Capt. John R. Erwin (Con.), Dr, & 
K. Wright, Gen. William H. Cheek, 
Dr. H. A. Monroe, Rev. Soiomon 
Pool, D. D., Rev. A. R. Craven, Dr, 
A. H. Robbins, Col. Thos. C. Mo. 
Iihenny (Con), Col. A. H. Belo 
(Con.), Dr. D. B. MoNeill, Dr. ka. 
ward Peace, R. M. White, Maj. 
Robert W. Alston, Dr. W. R. Hol- 
lingeworth, Dr. W. Hill, Col. Joba 
A. Spears, Benjamin P. Boyd, J. H. 
Baker, Dr. William Thorp, Solomon 
Gray (Con.), Simon Dyson (Uon.), 
Jacob Parker, Dr. J. R. Adams, 
Griffin Richardson (Con.), J. B. Kim. 
ball (Con ), Dr. George R. MoNeill, 
Dr. Ernest Norfleet, Rev. J. H. Wig. 
gins, D. D., Capt. Samuel Bobbitt, 
John T. Ciifton, Theophilus H. Hill 
(North Carolina's chief poet), Capt. 
Wiley A. Clement, Maj. W. A. 
Biount, John W. Hayes, Jobo M. 
Sherwood, E. T. Hollingsworth, Rev. 
Moses J. Hunt, Rev. G. W. Newell, 
J. A. Oates, Judge Spier Whitaker 
(Con.), John D. Currie (Jon.), Capt. 
William H. Overman (UCon.), Dr. B. 
F. Lewis, Timothy B. Craven (Con.), 
Arthur G. Hill (Con ), Dr. J. P. Mo. 
Combs, W. P. Mackue, l'homus Best 
(Con.), Robert R. Bridgers, Czpt. 
Charles G@. Eilott (Uon.), Jesse 
Heathcock (Con.), Capt. ‘Uhomas B. 
Lyon (Con.), Capt. J. M. Grizzard, 
K. H. Worley, James T. L:trund, 
William 8S. Gunter, Kdwin Keith 
Calder, Edward S Latimer, James 
W. Marsh, James C. Womack, Mulo 
O’Hammond, W. A. K. Faikener, 
Jobn Arch Pierce, J. Dicksun Mua0- 
Rae, Rev. J. L. Britt, Daniel T. 
Pegram, Calder Parker, James H. 
Henderson (Con), Miiis &. Hare, 
Capt. W. K. Davis (Con), A. & 
Posey, Major Lawrence J. Krwit 
(Con.), Dr. Ruffin B. Kilis, Geurge A. 
Long, Sr., O. J. Carroli, Henry P. 
West, John H. Robinson, Judge 
Lhomas CO. Fulier, Hon. Josiai fur 
ner (Con ), Rovert H. McKvy, Juba 
Lu. Dadley, Pulaski Cowper, J. W. 
Littleton, William E. Fountain, Bev- 
erly Tucker French, J. M. Wilso2, 
Henry VonGlahn, Hugh M. Houston, 
Dr. J. M. Spainhour, Dr. Martin Mo 
Neill, Rev. Louis E. Buston, Rev. B. 
8. Webb, John L. Morehead, Capt. 
James D. Cumming (Cun), J.F. 
Harris, Dr. Robert W. ‘ate, Dr. 
William W. Harris, C. M. MoLeaa, 
Prof. Cameron M. Certain (CuD); 
Capt. James @. Cotton (Con.), Muadi- 
son Crews, John T. Crawford, Lieut. 
Bradley J. Wooten, Dr. J. M Hadley; 
Hon. W. H. H. Cowles (Con.), W. F. 
Leak.’’—Wilmington Messenger. 
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‘‘The Good Roads Movement” is 
the subject of an article in the Janu- 
ary Review of Reviews by the Hon. 
Martin Dodge, Director of the Office 
of Road Inquiry, United States De 
partment of Agriculture. This article 
is followed by a brief account, by 
Mr. Charles R. Keyes, of a recently: 
discovered substitute for macadam 
which proves well-adapted to prairie 
roads. This is nothing else tha? 
burnt clay, or ‘‘gumbo.”’ 


If woman would only reme 
that her influence over a child the 
first few years of its life can have 
greater effect, and produce wider and 
more lasting results than her whole 
life given up to walking in the w#y® 
of men !|—Cardinal Gibbons. 
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God makes and the world educates, 
but ’tis womain that finishes s mae. 
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terest Gleaned From our Corres- 
ents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


and Neck Commonwealth : 
Kimball says he cultivated 


jams of In 
pond 


gootl 


.B.R 

yenteen acres in tobacco last year 
a his crop brought him over 
42,200. 


nston Free Press: Corn is selling 
ton market at 90 cents 

r bushel ; the highest it has been 
for several Years. This shows how 
necessary if is for our farmers to 
plant more corn and other food pro- 
ducts. : 

Prof. G. A Grimsley has resigned 
the position of Superintendent of the 
Greensboro public schools to become 
secretary of the Security Life and 
Annuity Company. Prof. E. B. Broad- 
haret, formerly of Goldsboro, suc- 
ceeds him 

Mount Airy News: Theoorn crop 
wes very short last year in Surry 
gounty, numbers of farmers on gath- 
ng their crops finding that the 
, was far below their expecta- 
tions. This will force them to buy 
sooner than they had anticipated. 

The Suyreme Court has affirmed 
the decision of the lower court as to 
Emma, Buncombe county, post :ffice 
robbers, in which four men, Russ 
Gates anu Dad'ley Johnson, white, 
and Ben Foster and Harry Mills, col 
ored, were sentenced to death for 
purglary in the first degree. 

Washington Gazette: More bears 
and raccoon have made their ap- 
pearance in the vicinity of Idalia 
than in years, and they are playing 
havoc with young pigs. A week or 
soago Mr. Augus‘us Hollowell killed 
two bears, and Mr. Irvin Bonner the 
past week killed five and ten rac- 
ooons. 

Oxford Ledger: There are 149,317 
white children of school age in 
North Carolina, who are not attend- 
ingschool. Thisis over thirty-three 
per cent. of the white school popu- 
lation, not receiving any benefit from 
school taxes. If the State expects to 
liftthe veil of illiteracy something 
must be done to bring about school 
attendance. 

News and Observer: Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., the widely known lec- 
turer, who is a nativeof North Caro- 
lina, but has lived both in New York 
and Boston, and has therefore the 
advantuge of stuciying the Southern 
problem, both at home and ata dis 
tance, has written a strong novel of 
the Reconsiruction era in the South 
ern States. It presents the race prob- 
lem from the Southern white man’s 
point of view, and is the most dra- 
matic story ever written about the 
South. 

Wloston Journal: Last week North 
Carolina editors were notified that a 
young journalist from this vicinity 
had become a millionaire by a lucky 
strike in coil stook. Now comes the 
announcement that Mr. H. M. Holle 
Man, son of a minister at Apex, has 
become president of a Boston Auto- 
mobile Company with several million 
dollars of capital stook. The little 
slip upon which the announcement is 
made tells that Mr. Holleman is also 
interested in ten other corporations 
and that he is likely to become a 
“Napoleon of finance.” 


Darham Cor. Post: The board of 
city aldermen met in adjourned ses- 
flon last night and made recommen- 
dations for whiskey license. In all 
twenty-one persons were recom. 
mended for license to do business for 
SX months from January 1. There 
Were twenty-three applications for 
license but two were refused. The 
county commissioners will meet in 
few days and pass on the license. 
To-morrow the new laws governing 
the whiskey traffic in Darham will 
89 Into effect. Tne laws are almost 
ldentical with those in force in Char. 
lotte, being copied in part from these 
lms. Under the new regulations 
there will be no screens, blind doors, 
Painted or trosted glass, no parti. 
Hons, and no auterooms. In short, 
all Whiskey drunk in the house will 

“ve to be at the counter in plain 
et of any one who may bein the 

feet at that time. Thes.loons will 
Dae to close at 10 instead of 11 
i a and open at 6 instead of 5 

lock as in the past. A new ordi- 
‘ance has also been passed forbid 

ng all restaurants in connection 
With Saloons. 

Raleigh Cor, Charlotte Observer : 

reel 4re about three months of 
d times ahead for the poorer class 
“Thers, that is the cotton grow 
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right. Last year was their year. 
But the cotton-grower who has no 
other crop and nothing laid by is in 
& very pitiful condition; worse than 
ever in all his lifelong. He has no 
money and no credit. He is literally 
dependent upon kindnesses for this 
year at least. The corn cropin the 
counties referred to is so poor that 
there was no feed for hogs, even if 
the latter had beenowned. The peo- 
ple in the fortunate sections of the 
State can hardly appreciate the con- 
ditions in the unfortunate. Yet 
things might be worse, graeshoppers 
or a six months’ drought, for ex- 
ample. The spirit of many a North 
Carolina small farmer is sorely 
crushed but it will surely rise again. 
This year may be truly a year of 
plenty. But meanwhile there must 
be a great deal of aid. The country 
poor are now in worse plight than 
the town poor, for all miy see the 
latter’s condition. The poor coun. 
tryman has no one to aid him unless 
he makes his needs known in the 
most direct and personal way, since 
charity in the country is not organ- 
ized. 


——_—_~» 0-2 ge 


A MODEL RECOMMENDATION. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
There are some rare things in the 
way of recommendations for office, 
but the gem of them all is in the 
office of Judge Purnell here. A man 
wrote him urging the appointment 
of a friend to be United States Com- 
missioner. Here is an extract from 
the letter: ‘‘I think when we do find 
@ conscientious Republican we ought 
to tag him. I never knew him other 
than a conscientious Republican. He 
has labored for the salvation uf the 
party, and to-day stands firmly upon 
the platform of pure gold, protection 
to all God’s creatures and things, 
reciprocating kindness to reciproca- 
ting kind, expansion of Americanism, 
both politically and religiously, un- 
til if so required the ‘American eagle’ 
shall gather under her wings of 
liberty, all nations, kindreds and 
tongues, filling their souls with the 
sweet songs of Republican grace, 
‘And so fixing their feet upon the 
paths where Angels’ feet have 
trod, 

That each day’s journey through 
this voyage of life brings them 
‘nearer to God’.’’ 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Additional Experts Sent to This State to Make 
Experiments. 

Since the announcement that 
Marconi had successfully signalled 
across the ocean without wires, the 
weather bureau has decided to push 
its wireless telegraph experiments 
along the North Carolina coast. 

Observer Pickells, of Norfolk, has 
been ordered to Manteo, N. C., to 
join the weather bureau’s wireless 
telegraphy experts, Profs. Fessenden, 
Thlessen and Hesse. The system is 
to be extended, and shortly, it is 
stated, an attempt will be made to 
disseminate weather reports to ships 
at sea. The. system has already 
been in successful operation between 
Hatteras and Cape Henry, where 
permanent stations have been estab 
lished. The system used is one in. 
vented by Prof. Fessenden, whoclaims 
it is superior to that of Marconi. 
—Exchange. 








SIX CRIMINALS TO PAY DEATH PEN- 
ALTY, FEB. 26TH. 


Raleigh Post: Governor Aycock 
on yesterday named the date on 
which six men convicted of capital 
offences are to pay the death penalty 
by hanging by the neck until they 
are dead. The date is Wednesdey, 
February 26 They are the four 
Emma (N. C ) burglars now in jail at 
Asheville, Andrew Jackson, a Lin. 
coln county burgiar, and J. H. Rose, 
a Wilson county murderer. 

In each of these cases appeals were 
taken to the Supreme Court and the 
judgment of the lower courts aflirm- 
ed. Hence the necessity for the Gov 
ernor to name the dates for the 
hangings. The execution of six 
criminals on the sume date in such 
widely different sections of the State 
is unprecedented in the history of 
North Carolina's criminal courts. 

The circumstances of the Emma 
(N. C.) burglary are well known to 
most Post readers. The four men 
now under death sentence—Ben For- 
ter, R. S. Gates, Harry Mills and 
Frank Johnson—went to a store at 
that place and compelled the clerk, 
who slept in the building at the 
point of a pistol, to open a chest in 
which money was kept. Just as it 
was opened 4 cat jumped in another 
part of the store, attracting the 
burglars so that the clerk had an op- 
portunity to seize a pistoland wound 
two of the four men. However, the 





clerk was very seriously wounded by 
one of the men. The case was tried 
at the June term of Buncombe coun- 
ty court and came to the Supreme 
Court on appeal.. 





_—___ 


SKINNER WILL BE DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


—_——— 


Greensboro Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: The appointment of a United 
States attorney for the Eastern dis- 
trict of North Carolina appears to 
continue to occupy public attention. 
District Attorney Bernard’s friends 
seem to take comfort from the re- 
port that Senator Pritchard has said 
that, while he had endorsed Harry 
Skinner for the position, it would be 
satisfactory to him if Bernard’s 
friends could defeat the erstwhile 
Populist. The imputation that 
Pritchard is not sincere in his en- 
dorsement of Skinner is not at all 
pleasing to the Senator, and both he 
and his friends deny the report in 
vigorous language. Senator Pritch- 
ard, with his proverbial disposition 
to deal courteously with everybody, 
introduced Bernard and his friends 
to President Roosevelt, but did it 
with the distinct understanding that 
he would endorse Skinner and stand 
by him loyally. And, as has been 
before remarked, Senator Pritch- 
ard’s endorsement for a North Caro. 
lina appointment means that his 
favorite will fili the position. 


ote 


ENDOWED COT AT HOSPITAL. 








The ladies of the Hospital Aid As 
sociation are anxious that physicians 
all over the State should know that 
in Rex Hospital here is an endowed 
cotin the female ward, where they oan 
send a p.tient and she will be treated 
free of cost. This cot is a memorial 
cot, and the ladies are anxious to 
keep it ocoupied. Any one wishing 
any information regarding the cot 
can obtain same by writing to Mrs. 
F. A. Olds, secretary of the associa. 
tion and committee in charge of cot. 
A patient left on December 23rd 
very much benefitted, andon Janu- 
ary 3rd another was admitted. This 
memorial is doing a splendid work 
and the ladies ask the co-operation 
of physicians in sending patients who 
do not live in the city limits of Ral 
eigh and who are thus debarred from 
becoming charity patients. As is 
well known there is a charity ward 
in the Hospital for persons living in 
the city limits, but no charity for 
any one out side of the city. This 
endowed cot is for outside patients 
free of any cost. 

County papors please copy. 


OUR WEALTHIESI! COUNTIES. 


The increase in the valuation of 
property for the pesent year over that 
for 1900 will be between twenty 
and twenty-five millions. 

Official figures from 90 of the 97 
counties received by State officials 
show an incresse in property valua- 
tions of $20,131,078. This is the 
largest increase in the history of the 
government for years. 

The valuations for the present 
year from counties heard from is 
$260, 878,805 as compared with $240,- 
747,727. The counties that have not 
yet reported are Catawba, Edge- 
combe, Harnett, Mitchell, Rocking- 
ham, Vance and Wilson. 

Wake county is the wealthiest of 
all the counties in the State accord- 
ing to the new assessment, which 
places the valuation of property in 
the capital county at $11,794,806. 
Last year Mecklenburg led in wealth 
with a valuation of $50,000 in excess 
of that of Wake. 

Forsyth leads with increased 
assessments tor the year, the amount 
being $1,853,736. Wake is next with 
an increase of $1,044,744. Guilford 
and New Hanover show nearly a 
million increase. The increare in 
Mecklenburg is $897,767. Wayne 
shows an increase of $700,000. 

Scotland shows up for the first 
time with an assessed valuaticn ot 
$1,692,998, which places it farin ad- 
vance of many counties. 

Durham county shows a decrease 
of neariy a quarter of a million. 
Among the other counties that tell 
bebind last yeur’s assessment were 
Camberland, Jones, Swain, Tyrrell, 
Watauga, Rockingham and Rich. 
mond which Scotland to the State — 
News and Observer, December 31st. 








Col. Olds: Rev. A. D. Hunter be- 
comes the virtual successor of Rev. 
Mr. Stringfield as the collector of the 
North Carolina Baptist educational 
fand, and also of the $42,000 pledged 
to cancel the debt of the Baptist 
Female University here.——The cot 
ton growers are simply amazed at 
the decline in prices iu the face of 
the government report and of the 





known short crop. 





The Progressive Farmer, January 14, 1902 
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General News. 


SCHLEY WILL APPEAL TO THE PRESI- 
DENT. 








The Grounds and Nature of the Appeal Will 
Not Be Made Public. 

WasHINGTON, Jan. 7—Rear Ad- 
miral Schley will appeal from the 
majority report of the court of in- 
quiry. This was decided upon at 
20’clock this afternoon, after a con- 
ference with Mr. Rayner and Mr. 
Teague, his counsel, which lasted 
several hours. 
This is the official statement made 
by his counsel : 
‘‘Admiral Schley has concluded, 
after matture and careful delibera- 
tion, to appeal from the majority de- 
cision of the court of inquiry to the 
President of the United States as 
commander-in-chief of the army and 
the navy. This action having been 
determined upon, nothing more can 
be divulged at this time, the regula. 
tions of the navy being such that 
the nature of the proposed appeal 
can not be revealed except by the 
President, after the formal docu 
ments have been filed with him.’’ 

Mr. Rayner afterward stated that 
it would take some time to prepare 
the document and that it would not 
be presented to the President until 
after the return to Admiral Schley 
from his trip to Savannah. 

THE APPEAL WILL BE HEARD 

WASHINGTON, Jun. 7.—With that 
prom ptness which is one of his main 
characteristics President Roosevelt 
has already determined what action 
shall be taken with regard to the 
appeal to be made by Rear Admiral 
Scley from the findings and opinion 
of the Schley court of inquiry and 
Secretary Long's endorsement cf 
them. From what the President 
said to callers today it is evident 
that he has concluded to give Ad 
miral Schley’s representations the 
fullest consideration, and to that 
end, and in order that ground for 
criticism may be removed, he will 
refer the appeal to Attorney General 
Knox with directions to investigate 
every point in the most thorough 
manner. 


eee eee 
The Confederate re union is to be 
held at Dallas, on April 22 25. 





OUR TOTAL POPULATION IS NOW OVER 
EIGHTY-FOUR MILLION. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8.—Mr. Wil. 
liam R Merriam, director of the 
census, has given out a statement of 
the total population of the United 
States including outlying territo 
ries. It is shown that the United 
States now includes along with the 
main part, or continental United 
States, certain outlying districts, 
namely, Alaska and the recent insu 
lar accessions—Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
the Philippine Islands, Guam and 
American Samoa. 

The twelfth census extended only 
over two of these outlying districts, 
Alaska and Hawaii, but the census 
office bas obtained the best available 
information regarding the popula- 
tion of the other portions of the 
United States and prepared the fol- 
lowing statement showing the pres 
ent population of the entire United 
States: 

The Continental United States has 
a population of 75,994,505. 

Philippine Island 6,961,329. 

Porto Rico 953,243. 

Hawaii 154,001. 

Alaska 63,582. 

Guam 9,000. 

American Samoa 6,100. 

The number of persons in military 
and naval service outside continen 
tal United States in 91,219. 

The total population of the United 
States is therefore 84,233,069. 

The total population of the United 
States at the close of the nineteenth 
century was about 84,250,000. As 
the population of the United States 
at the beginning of the century was 
about 5,333,000, the nation has grown 
nearly 16 fold in one hundred years. 

The Russian Empire, with about 
131,000,000 people, has more 
than half as muny again as the 
United States and bas been increased 
during the century just closed with 
greater rapidity than any other 
Kuropean power. 

Fracce, including its dependencies, 
is the fourth country of the world 
in order of population and has about 
£3,066,000 inhabitants, or almost the 
Same number as the United States. 

The five most populous countries— 
Russia, Great Britain, Germany, 
Frasve and the United States—to- 
gether include over two-thirds of the 
estimated population of the world, 
which is placed by the best authori- 
ties as being between 1,500,000,000 





and 1,600,000,000. 


$180,000,000 TO BUILD THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL. 


Hepburn Canal Bill Accepted With Re- 
markable Unanimity—It Now Goes to the 
Senate 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—The Hep 
burn Nicaraguan Canal Bill passed 
the House late yesterday afternoon 
by practically a unanimous vote. 
Only two members out of 310 voted 
against it. Messrs. Fletcher (Rep ), 
Minnesota, and Lassiter (Dem ), 
Virginia, were the two voting in the 
negative. The opposition to com- 
mitting the Government to the Nica- 
raguan route attempted to secure 
amendments to lodge with the Presi- 
dent the discretionary power to 
purchase and complete the Panama 
Canal, if it could be purchased for 
$40,000,000. The teat came on the 
first vote, when the advocstes of an 
alternative route polled 102 against 
170 votes. At each succeeding vote 
their strength dwindled and the bill 
passed exactly as it came from the 
committee. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 
The bill as passed now authorizes 
the President to secure from the 
States of Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
in behalf of the United States, con- 
trol of such portion of the territory 
belonging to said States as may be 
desirable and necessary on which to 
excavate, construct and protect a 
canal suitable to the wants of modern 
navigation and commerce, and ap 
propriates such a sum as may be 
necessary to secure the control of 
said territory. 

Section 2 authorizes the President, 
after securing control of the needed 
territory, to direct the Secretary of 
War to construct such canal from 
the Caribbean Sea, at a point near 
Greytown, in Nicaragua, by way of 
Lake Nicaragua, to a point on the 
the Pacific Ocean near Brito, and 
also to construct proper harbors at 
the termini of said canal, and to 
make necessary provisions for the 
defense of the canal and harbors. 

Sections 3 and 4 authorizes the 
President to make such surveys as 
may be necessary and to employ 
such persons in constructing the 
canal as may to him seem wise, and 
directs that in the construction of 
the canal the river San Juan and 
Lake Nicaragua shall be used as far 
as they are available. 

Section 5 authorizes the President 
to guarantee to the States of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua the use of the 
canal and harbors, upon terms to be: 
agreed upon, for all vessels owned 
by said States and by citizens thereof. 

The last section makes a present 
appropriation of $10,000,000 to carry 
on this work and authorizes the Sec- 
retary of War to enter proper con- 
tracts and material and work as may 
be deemed necessary therefor, such 
work and material to be paid for as 
appropriations may be made from 
time to time. The section fixes the 
aggregate cost at $180,000,000 to be 
drawn from the Treasury on war 
rants of the President. 


Secretary Gage says: ‘‘There has 
been a very material increase in the 
volume of money in circulation since 
March 1, 1897, as well as in the 
amount per capita. The volume of 
money on that date, outside the 
treasury, was $1,675,694,953, and the 
amount per capita was $23.14. On 
December 1 last the amount of 
money outside the Treasury was 
$2,250,256,230, and the amount per 
capita was $28.73. The increase in 
amount, therefore, was $574,561,277, 
and the increase per capita was 
$5 59.”’ wa 


ROOSEVELT WORTHY OF HONOR. 








WASHINGTON, Jan. 7.—Within a 
few days the Secretary of War will 
send to the Senate a list of. several 
hundred nume of officers selected by 
the army board of brevets as worthy 
of brevet commissions for distin- 
guished service in the Philippines 
and China. The board recommended 
that President R osevelt be breveted 
a Colonel for distinguished conduct 
in the presence of the enemy July, 2 
189%, when he was a Lieutenant 
Culonel of Rough Riders. 


ee 


INTERESTS EX-CONFEDERATES. 


May Receive Pay for Horses, ete , Taken it 
Violation of Te:ms of Surrender 


WasHINGTON, Jan. 7.—A Dill of 
much interest to ex-Confederate sol- 
diers toduy was favorably acted 
upon by -the House Committee on 
War Claims. It provides for pay- 
ing former Confederate soldiers 
for horses, bridles, suddle and side 
arms taken from them in violation 
of the terms of surrender made by 
Generals Lee and Johnson with 
Generals Grant and Sherman. The 
bill was introduced by Representa 
tive Padgett, of Tennesste. 





THE CUBAN ELECTION 


New York, Jan.—The Ontlook af 
today has the following regarding 
the election in Cuba: 
The election in Cuba on Tuesday 
of last week was practically uncon 
tested. The supporters of Gen. Mago 
abstained from voting except in the 
two eastern provinces, Puerto Prin- 
cipe and Santiago. The Nationaliat 
candidate for the Presidency, Tomas 
Estrada Palma, will have fifty-five 
votes in the electoral college; Gen. 
Maso, the Democratic candidate, 
eight. It may be said here that, 
while it is unfortunate, asa matter 
of political theory and education, 
that the Board of Scrutiny was com. 
posed entirely of men who approved 
Senor Palma’s candidacy, there is 
not the slightest ground for Gen. 
Maso’s protests on this point, for the 
simple reason that this Board was 
appointed before Gen. Maso and his 
party were in the field. There has 
been adduced no evidence whatever 
of pressure or of interference on the 
part of the American officials in tem- 
porary charge of Cuban affairs either 
in influencing the selection of the 
Board of Scrutiny or in the election 
itself. Senatorial as well as Presi- 
dential electors were chosen at the 
polls last week, and on February 15 
the former will choose four Senators 
for each province ; the electoral vote 
for President and Vice-President 
will be cast on February 24th. Preai- 
dent Palma will take office on May 1, 
and soon after that date it is hoped 
that the governmental machinery of 
the new Republic will be in running 
order. 
The statement given to the press 
by the President-elect last week was 
moderate, sensible, and reasonable. 
He began by denying that his can. 
didacy had been under the patronage 
of the United States, or that. he 
would be under the control of the 
United States Government, He 


| added : 


‘ Of course I can never forget the 
debt we owe this country for helping 
us gain ourindependence. Notwith- 
standing, Iam first of all a Cuban. 
No one will control me. I am free 
to act without fear or favor. . [have 
made no pledges for the purpose of 
gaining office. The reconstruction 
of Cuba will devolve on all of us. 
We must gather about us the, best 
element of the country, both Cubans 
and the Spanish residents. Cubans 
must forget all political differences 
and bear in mind that we are mem. 
bers of the same family, with the 
same interests at stake. We will 
safeguard and respect all foreign in- 
terests, and our motto should be, 
‘Fairness to all.’ A commerocial 
treaty with the United States is an 
urgent necessity. It should be effected 
without loss of time. With a reduc 
tion of the tariff on tobacco and 
sugar we will be enabled to develop 
our other industries.’’ 


) 


{ 





Sir Ernest Cassell, one of London’s 
merchant princes, has given to King 
Edward the sum of $1,000,000 to be 
used in erecting a sanitarium for 
consumptives. Itis stated that the 
gift was prompted by his daughter, 
Mrs. Wilfred Ashley. The idea is a 
purely philanthropical one, as eighty- 
eight of the one hundred beds in the 
institution will be reserved for poor 
patients. The other twelve will be 
occupied by wealthy sufferers.—Ex. 
change. 
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McREARY SUCCEEDS DEBOE. 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Jan. 10.—Stand. 
ing in the rostrum of the old hall ot 
Representatives of the , Kentucky 
Capitol, where nearly thirty years 
ago he began his public career, 
James B. MoCreary last night ao 
cepted the nomination of the Demo. 
cratic party to succeed William J 
Deboe in the Senate of the United 
States. 


A special from Montgomery, Ala., 
says Capt. Richmond P. Hobson will 
s00n resign from the navy and exter 
politics. It is said he will oppose 
Hon. John H. Barikhead as Congress. 
man from the sixth district. 


ho 0 


COMPULSORY INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 


The legislature of New South 
Wales has enacted a compulsory ar- 
bitration law which is more radical 
than the much discussed statute in 
New Zealand. The law establishes 
a court of arbitration, from the de. 
cisions of which there is no sxppeal. 
All disputes between employers and 
employees must be taken before this 
court, and it is made a misdemeanor, 
punishable with fine or imprison- 
ment, to order a strike or a lockout; 
either before the matter is referred 
to the court or while :a: decision is- 
pending.— Exchange. is 
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THE SOLDIFR'S !REAM.* 


Our bugles sang truce, for ther 
And the sentinel s ars set the 
And thousands hed sunk to the 


fight cloud had lowered 
ir watch in the skv; 
ground overpowered, 


The weary to sleep and the wounded to die. 


When resting that night on my 


pallet of straw, 


By the wolf scaring fagot that guarded the slain ; 
At the cead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 


And thrice ere the morning I 


Methonught from the battle field 
Far, far I had wandered: n a 
"Twas Autoumn—and sunshine a 


dreamed it again. 


’s dreadful array 
Gesolete track: 
rose on the way 


To the home of my fathers that welcomed me back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life's morning march when my bosom was young ; 
I beard my own mountain goata bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn reapers sung. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, 
From my home and my weepi 


and fondly I swore, 
ng friends never 10 part; 


My little ones kissed me a thousands times o’er, 


And my wite sobbed aloud in 
Stay—stay with us,—rest, thou 


her fulness of heart. 


art weary and worn! 


And fain was their war broken soldier to stav ;— 


But sorrow returned with the d 


awning of morn, 


And the voice in my dreaming ear melted a vay. 


—Thomas Campbell. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 


GY WILLIAM T. BARRIS, Commissioner of Education. 


{Written for The Youth’s Comp:nion, and pub.ished in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER by spec al 
permission of Perry Mason & Co } 


IN TWO PARTS— PART II. 


Another circumstance added inter- 
est to the spelling book. Two or 
three times during the winter an 
evening spelling school was held, to 
which not only the day pupils but 
also the elder brothers and sisters 
and parents from the neighboring 
districts were invited. Two leaders 
were appointed by the schoolmaster, 
who chese for their respective sices, 
alternately, one after another, until 
allthe persons were ranked on one 
side or the other. Then began the 
match. 

The person who missed a word 
left the line and took a sexton the 
front bench. The side which apelled 
the other down had gained the vic- 
tory. After the spelling-match 
came recitutions of poetry, oratory 
and dialogue. 

Byron’s ‘‘There was a scund of 
revelry by night ;’’ Campbell's ‘On 
Linden when the sun was low;”’ 
‘“‘Halleck’s ‘‘Marco B zzaris,’’ the 
first lines of which are ‘*‘At midnight, 
in his guarded tent, the Turk was 
dreaming of the hour;” or some. 
times ‘‘Webster’s Reply to Huyne,”’ 
and Patrick H-nry'’s ‘‘Give me lib 
erty or give me death,’’ were favor. 
ites with the more intelligent class. 
There was, however, a tendency to 
buffoonery in the dialogues. 

THE VALUE OF *\WEBSTERS ELEMEN- 
TARY.’ 

The difficult spelling of the Eng. 
lish language has its perceptible re 
action upon the character of the peo 
ple; it tends to make a conservative 
people observant of precedents and 
punctilios. A person educated for 
many years on the spelling book, 
and obliged to memorize the spellinys 
of at least cone thousand words 
which form exceptions to common 
analogy, has received a training 
which causes him to be otservant 
of the rights of particular individu. 
ality. He becomes tolerant of ex- 
ceptions, of whimsical peculiarities 
and idiosyncracies 

He has been forced to respect the 
rights of words to have their partic- 
ular combinations of letters, useless 
to the mind of a schoolboy, but rec- 
ognized by the traditional usage of 
the pecple. In acquiring this habit 
of respect fcr the peculiarities if 
words, he doubtless acquires a tuler- 
ant spirit toward what reem to him 
oddities in his neighbors, and he be- 
comes patient even with hostile opin 
ions. He thus learned the great 
Anglo Saxon lesson of fair play, and 
will defend even a political enemy in 
the right to cisugree. 

If this is so, the red schoolhouse, 
with its superstitions worship of 
orthography at the expense of 
soience, literature and more attrac 
tive studies, has yet something to 
to claim tor itself. 

The text.-books of my childhood 
made small attempt to adapt their 
instraction to the pupil's mind. If 
he could not understand the t+ xt, he 
could at least memoriz> it, and this 
was supposed to be the chief essen. 
tial 

WhenI was six years of age and 
learned to read lessons written in the 
colloquial style, I was put to work 


*This is No 18 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poemr, air uged espevially for THE PRo- 
GRESHIVE FARMER by the evitor, T.uking the 
names of som: of the most famous pOvls io 
alphabetical ord: r, from one to five of ihe be t 
known productions of «ach will be given b. - 
fore taking up the work of the next autuor. In 
thie series sele: tions from the following authors 
have already appeared: Burns, Febr » 1901; 
Bryant, Ovtober, 191; the Brow: ings, Noven- 
ver, 1901; Lord Byron and Phillips Brooks, 
December, 1901 Tits inouth we ary pub ish- 
yng, best knowa poews of Thomas Cau: p- 





on a geography—a stout volume 
with logical definitions as strict as 
Noah Webster's. My first grief in 
school, as I remember it, came in 
my failure to commit to memory the 
definition of the technical term 
“oity.’”? I had never seen a city. 
The nearest one was thirty miles 
awav; probably the teacher had 
never visited if. 

“COUNTING OUT GAME3. 
‘‘What is a city ?—A city is a large 
town, containing many inhabitants, 
incorporated with peculiar privi- 
leges, and governed by a mayor, 
aldermen and other officers.’’ I was 
told by the teachera to stay after 
school and say my leesons. It seemd 
to me ahard punishment. Schoo) 
education often enforces lessons of 
the schoolroom of greater value than 
tose within it. The plays and games 
that have been handed down by tra- 
dition from generation to genaration 
f.r many thousand years, like fairy 
stories, belong to what may be called 
the embryology of our civilization. 
Take the counting out games, for 
instance, which the farmer boy 
found in practice at school. 

They point back to an early stage 
of humanity, far below the horizon 
of the historical consciousness, 
when there must have been human 
sacrifice. The priest of the tribe 
counted out from the assembled 
prisoners of war the ones doomed to 
die on the altar of the gods. He 
chanted some passages from the 
sacred poems, applying the words to 
the trembling prisoners as he touched 
one after the other. The children 
observant ot the solemn impression 
created upon their elders, mimicked 
in their games not only the pursuit 
and capture of prisoners, but aitso 
the counting out ceremony by which 
the victims were chosen. 

I learned to count out firat by the 
rime, ‘‘Ee-ny, mee ny, mo-ny, mi, es- 
ky, lay ny, bony, stri, hul dy, gul- 
dy, boo.”’ 

The favorite game at my red 
schoolhouse was called ‘‘gool tag’’— 
we pronounced ‘‘goal’’ gool. It was 
a variety of the game more widely 
known as ‘‘prisoner’s base.’’ The 
boy who was ‘“‘out’’ might tag one 
running from one ‘“‘gool’’ to another 
and get his place. 

These games were interesting and 
educative in that they aroused and 
made active ancient memories of the 
race, now surviving rather as in- 
stincts or forebodings rather than as 
poxsible recollections. But there 
were other survivals of magic of a 
nature kindred to hypnotism. One 
of these [shall always remember, be- 
cause I still retain the power it gave 
me, and [ am not yet able to explain 
it at all. 

On leaving my red schoolhouse to 
attend a larger one, a white school 
house at the central village, I found 
a pnmber of boys who, when they 
held their breath, could handle wasps 
witk out being stung—not the white 
fuced variety of wasp, which does 
not sting, bat the stinging ones. It 
was the tradition in that sohool 
that wasps cannot sting a person who 
holds his breath. 

After seeing enough experiments 
on other boys to give me some confi. 
dence, I ventured to handle the vi 
cious insects, and discovered that I, 
too, could do it without being stung 
so long as I obeyed the injunction 
and held my breath ; but I had to be 





and not begin to breathe before I | 
had freed my hands from them. 

Strange as this may seem to many, 
Iam reporting itasafact. It is 4| 
power that I verify every year | 
when the op vortanitv comes. Dur | 
ing the past s x vears [ have trie! | 
hornets and !um>5lebees alao with | 
nearly as ood success. [ have learned | 
incidentally of other persons wh>| 
have and use this means of protec 
tion against wasp atrings, and I b>» 
lieve it may be used by all who have 
sufficient self possession to hold the 
breath without intermission fron 
bezinning to end of the experiment 
The red schoolhouse supplemented 
the chursh ia its office of uniting 
the community in friendly social 
union. The school excelled in giving 
an opportunity through plays and 
games for each pupil to learn the 
motives and principles of action of 
his fellow pupils. He there learned 
his most important lessons in hu 
man nature He measured the in 
tellectual forces of his comrades 
when they struggled with their Jes 
sonsin the schoolroom. He learned 
their goodness and unselfishness, 
their directive power and their 
trustworthiness, through their be 
havior in the sports of the school 
yard. 


—_—- —t oo ee 


A SUGGESTIVE ANECDOTE 


‘Ah, neighbor,’’ said one farmer, 
dolefully, to another, ‘chow unfor 
tunate you and I have bs3en! lL’ve 
done nothing but fret ever since our 
potatoes were destroyed by that ua 
timely frost. But how’s this?’’ he 
asked, in amazement,—‘‘you seem 
to havea fine, healthy crop coming 
up now.’’ 

“Why, yes,’’ was the reply; ‘I 
planted those directly after I fouad 
the first crop was destroyed.”’ 
“What! and they’re coming up 
already ?”’ 

“Yes, while you were fretting, I 
was work. I put off my fretting 
till I'd mended the loss.’’ 

‘“‘Whvy, then, you’ve no need to 
fret at all.”’ 

“Troe, and that’s the very reason 
why I don't!" 


A BUSINESS ARRANGEMENT. 


When a woman gets married there 
are many things to be taken into 
consideration; but not all brides 
evince auch business foresight as 
the hernine of the following atory, 
told by the Rev. W.F Sheridun to 
a writer for the Chicago Tribune: 

The bride was large and heavy, 
and the groom small and meek look 
ing. Evervthing was regular. After 
the ceremony the brideexplained her 
position 

‘You see,’’ she said; ‘‘farm hands 
are mighty hard to get in this purt 
of the country, and harder to keep 
You get a gond hired man and get 
him well broke in and the first thing 
you know he quits and goes off to 
town or somewhere else. Last 
spring I had a first-class hand, abont 
as good as 1 ever expect to get, but 
just when the season got right busy 
he up and qi1it me. 

“T just made up my mind that I 
wasn’t going to be left in the sama 
fix this summer, 89 here we are ”’ 

The bridegroom had nothing at all 
to say. He just stood and smiled 
meekly. 








HOW JEFFERSON LOOKED. 


Jefferson’s granison has left ua 
this sketch, which is printed in 
“The True Thomas Jefferson,’’ pub 
lished by J. B. L'ppincott Company : 
‘Jefferson had red huir, and his eyes 
were hazel. His testh were perfect. 
and at his death in his eighty-fourth 
yeur, not one of them was defectiva 
His skin was exceedingly sensitive, 
the heat of the sun causing it to blis 
ter, and he wa; frequently troubled 
by suffasions of blood, the bursting 
of veins in his face and neck, 
during unusual muscular exertion 
Bat this never caused him anvin 
convenience. Mr Jefferson's stature 
was nommanding—six fe+rt two-ani- 
« half inches in heigat, well formed, 
indicating strength, activity and ro 
bust health; his carriage erect; his 
step firm and elastic, which he pre 
served to his death; his temper, 
naturally strong, under perfect con 
trol; his courage cool and impassive. 
No one ever knew him to exhibit 
trepidation. His moral o nrage was 
ot the highest order—will firm and 
flexible—it was remarked of him that 
he never abandoned a plan, a prinoi- 
ple or a friend. Hos retained to the 
last his fondness for riding on horse- 
back; he rode within three weeks 
of his death, when from di-ease, de 
bility and age he mounted with diffi 
culty. He rode with confidence, and 
never permitted a servant to accom- 
pany him; he was fond of solitary 
rides, and musing, and said the pres- 
sence of a servant annoyed him. 
His habits were regular and syste- 





very careful in throwing them away, 





BETTER THINGS THAT EACH OF US MAY 
AID IN BRINGING ABOUT. 
The Biblical Recorder in a recent 


issue set forth somes of the things 


| that ite readers, as man and women, 


not only 
inteligent 


should for. And 
R-corder but 
people every« here would do well t) 
keep thesa things in mind during 
the New Year and labor to bring 
them about We quote: 

“As men and women we should 
stand for — 

“(1) Broader Culture. Libraries 
in the school-houses. Libraries in 
the home, and children reading 
good books by every fireside. The 
modern dime book has driven the 
old time ruinous dime novel from its 
stronghold of cheapness. Ten cents 
wil’ buy some of the best books in 
the world. With books every home 
should have paperse—one at least, 
two or threeif possible. That home 
that is closed to papers in this day 
and time is closed to the golden 
blersing of all time—to contact with 
the life of the race. 

“(2) A Livelier Regard for the 
Beautiful. Weall must have pret- 
tier homes, within surely, without 
if possibe. A yard may be made 
beautiful with a little care; a room 
may be changed to loveliness with a 
few sensible touches. Care for the 
trees, the grass, the flowers, the 
fence; pictures and little things 
here and there, will bring the glory 
of new beauty and happiness into 
the life of any hsme. There should 
be pride in one’s home and regard for 
it, since after all is suid and done, it 
is the home, the school, the univerre 
of one’s self and of the wife of our 
bosom, and of their children whose 
advancement is the parents’ only 
sure legucy to humanity and to 
Gd. 

“(3) Improved Sanitary Condi. 
tions. No more pig-pens above the 
spring-house. 1t is criminal to puison 
tne drinking water of one’s wife. 
It is suicide to poison one’s own 
water. Kvep the water shed above 
the water supply clear. Prevent 
flies by Cleanliness ia hume, in yard 
and 1n stable. Cleanliness is a rank 
pvison to flies as filtnhiness is to men 
and women. Filthiness is a gross 
torm of ungodlinoess, it is the char 
acter mark of heathendum. ‘The di- 
vision of clean and unclean was one 
of the eurly acts of divine revela- 
tion. Prevent mosquitoes by drain- 
ing or sterilizing stugnunt waters 
with oil. Use inteliigence in the 
care of the body; in cooking, eat- 
ing and bathing. Ignorance is an 
.ffsnce that Gud makes no allow 
ance for; curelessness is a_ sin. 
Cleanliness is nut simply next to 
Godliness ; i¢ is an active form of 
Godliness, and is rewarded with 
health and happiness. 

(4) Botter treatment of the Damb 
Creation of God Bliessed are the 
mercitul. Better and warmer 
stubles; kindlier handling; more in. 
telligent feeding. We need a public 
sentiment that will enforce the law 
against cruelty to animals; a sense 
of righteousness that will defend an 
ox froma brutal driver, We must 
regard the animals as creatures of 
our God and Father. 

‘ (5) More Intelligent Management , 
aversion to debt; iudependence by 
economy; the thrift of good hus 
bandry; saving by raising one's 
own supplies. Large tood crops; 
and care in the preservation and im 
provement of farming lands. Sav. 
ing money in savings banks, and 
avoiding allextravagance. Thrift— 
not stinginess—is the secret of pros 
perity. 

(6) Personal Improvement; to be 
a better person,gentiler to those about 
you, more thoughtful ; more kindly ; 
a brotherly neighbor ; a closer reader 
of the Bible; a more constant wit 
ness of the Christ; a faithful worker 
with God.’’ 


strive 
readers, 





THE INDiANs’sS CHJICE. 





Writing to the Raleigh Post from 
Helena, Montana, Will Aiken, for- 
merly a Tar Heel newspaper man, 
relates this incident: 

‘“T heard a good story of an old 
Indian chief the other day. It seems 
that the old fellow had a ‘stake’ and 
he determined to purchase a carriage 
for his square and pappooses. He 
went to town and while looking 
around saw a fine hearse pass. Ah, 
thought he, here’a the thing for big 
chief; so he makes a dicker for the 
hearse. Some time later his friends 
were treated to a rare sight, as the 
old man drove through the streets, 
he and his wife sitting in the seat 
usually ocoupied by the driver of the 
hearse, and the glass-encased body of 





matic He wasa miser of time—rose 
always at dawn."’ 


the o ncern filled with little Injuns 
of all sizes !’’ 





“JUST LET IT HURT.” 





We were hunting among the Ten 
nessee mountains and came upona 
log cabin on a sunny southern slope 
Tne only evidences of prosperity 
were to be found in a brood of tow 
herded little children who were 
acampering about the dooryard. The 
oldest was a sturdy lad of twelve or 
thirteen. He told us his own name 
in answer toa query; and then we 
asked him that of a little shaver of 
five or six, who was tagging him 
around like a shadow 

‘“Hisname? He aint t got noname 
We just call him Monkey. Toat’s 
his name—jest Monkey; and he’s 


7” 


mean 
‘*What does he do?’’ 
‘‘Bothers! Bothers dad and mam 


and all the young ones and me. He 
bothers me when I work and when 
I play.”’ 

‘Do you have to work?’ 

“Work? Well, I should say. I 
cut all the wood that’s cut fer this 
here place.”’ 

He was a worker, sure enough; 
but when’ he he-rd the guns go off, 
he went «ff with them He fol 
lowed us over hill and dale, through 
forest and clearing, through stub. 
ble fields and bramble patches. As 
he emerged from one of those tan- 
gled masses of biuckberry bushes 
which are 80 common in that region, 
I noticed that his little bare shins 
trom his knee to his ankle were just 
streaming with blood. 

‘“*Whew !”’ suid |, sympathetically. 

‘‘That’s nothin’. ”’ 

‘Don't it hurt?’’ 

“Hurt? You bet it hurts!” 

‘‘What are you going to do about 
it?” 

“Do? ITain’t goin’ to do nothin’ 
but just let it hurt!”’ 

Now, that is the kind of stuff that 
makes men! ‘Jest let it hurt.’’ 
Don’t squeal, don’t kick, don’t put 
up your jips; but ‘jest let it hurs.”’ 
it is not such a bed education as 
some others for a boy to go stumb- 
ling barefooted around a farm or 
through a country village. I pity 
the boy who has never done it.— 
Evangelist. 





SPECULATIVE MATHEMATICS. 

Two club men were discussing the 
financial affairs of some of their 
acquuintances. 

‘‘Now there’s Brown. He’s been 
speculating heavily in wheat. How 
has he come out?”’ 

“Away ahead ”’ 

‘‘And there’s Williams. 
dubbied extensively in cats. 
made anything?”’ 

‘He hasn’t done as wellas Brown 
has. Bat Thompson—you know 
Thompson?”’ 

‘- Yes, I know him.”’ 

‘“‘Well, he’s worth as much as 
Brown and Wiliams put together ”’ 

“There you're wrong.. I know 
Thompson’s circumstances exactly. 
He isn’t worth a cent.”’ 

“Just so. Brown is worth two 
hundred thousand dollars, and Wil- 
liams is two hundred thousand dol- 
lars worse off than nothing. If you 
combine the wealth of the two it 
amounts to nothing, the same as 
Thompson’s. Have you forgotten 
your mathematics?’’—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


He has 
Has he 





ABOUT CHILDREN’S READING. 


What should children between six 
and twelve years of age read? 

Answers to this question have 
lately been given by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Mury Mapes Dodge, Edward 
Everett Hale, Horace E Scadder, 
Agnes Repplier, Tudor Jenks and 
others, together with some extremely 
sensible and interesting suggestions 
as to the principles underlying the 
choice of children’s books. Here is 
a single tvpical list from the ten 
included in the article which the 
Outlook pnblished in its Annual 
Book Number. The list is§$that fur- 
nifhed by Mrs Mary Mapes Dodge, 
editor of Saint Nicholas. 

1. ‘“‘Alice in \“Wonderland.’’ 

- 2 ‘*Hane Andersen's Fairy Taler ”’ 

3. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book”’ 
(or the **Tanglewood Talea’’). 

4. *Gu'liver’s Travels ”’ 

5. Kipling’s ‘Jungle Book’’ (or 
Seton-Thompson's ‘Wild Animals 
I Have Known,” or Harris’ ‘Uncle 
Remus’’) 

6 Dana’s ‘“‘Two Years Before the 
Mast’’ (or Nansen’s§ ‘ Farthest 
North,’’ or gKennan’s “Tent Life 
in Siberia’’), ; 

7. Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ (or Howard 
Pvle’s ‘Robin Hood,’’ or Lanier’s 
“The Boy’s King Arthur’’). 

8. Gibson's ‘“Eye-Soy,’’ or some 
other good nature-book. 


9. Cooper's ‘‘Leather Stocking 
Tales’’ (or Stevenson’s ‘ Kid- 
napped’’) 


10. Scudder’s ‘Children’s Book’”’ 
(or Mies Repplier’s ‘‘Book of Fa- 
mous Verse’’). 





FACTS ABOUT YOUNG Mrx op 
UNITED STatEs. 7 
An interesting Statist 


ical study 
the conditions Udy of 


Prevailing 


American young men betw, hey 48 
uges of sixteen and thirty -j, pei 
ciusive, has lately been mx le a 
method adopted was to Re] m c » 7 
representative Cities, too ns oa 


rural distrists in diff rent 
the country, and in‘, vernyy’ 
of representative City wards te 
a house-to house canvass 
ee blanks were used, and ip 
his way muco important informa. 
tion was secured. Taking us 4 
for his computations figur-g 
nished by Chief Statiscian Hy At, of 
the Census Bureau, Mr. U. ( Nuh 
enor presents, in ‘Association Men” 
tor November, the following data: 

“Sixty-six per cent. ot the ean 
men nee the United States ure ee 
murrie 
martina, ae ue a 

8© 4ge ut which 
these young men married was 
twenty-five years. 

“Fitty-five per cent. of the y ung 
men of the United States live ut 
home, while 45 per cent. ure board. 
ing. 

‘Only 15 per cent. of the young 
men are in business for themselves 
while 85 per cent. are employed by 
others. 

‘Twenty two per cent. of young 
men belong to fraternai orders Of 
this number, 70 per cent. belong to 
one fraternal order, 24 per cent be 
long tu two, 2 per cent. belung to 
three, 3 per cent. belong to fuur, and 
1 per cent. belong to tive. Of the 
men belonging to fraternal orders, 
67 per cent. are church 116.u Vers, 
while 33 per cent. are nut cuurch 
me.ubers. 

**Forsy six per cent. of the men in 
cities ot 3,000 ur over were burn in the 
Cuuntry or in towns of 3,0v0 or 
less. Three out of seven young men 
in the country and towns of 3 (00 
or less look turward to jiving in ihe 
city. Of the population in tuwas of 
3,0U0 or less, one in sev. Dis u young 
men Of the populativn in cities of 
25,000 and over, one ia fuur is 4 
young man. 

‘sin the country, one young man 
is boarding to every six living at 
home. in the city, five young wen 
are boarding to cvery one living at 
home. 

‘In the country, one in two young 
men go church regularly; one in 
three Occasionally, and one ia four. 
teen not atall. In the city one in 
four regulariy ; one in two coo.sivn- 
aily, and one in seven not at all. 

‘In famiiies where the father and 
mother belong to the same church, 
79 per cent of the young men are 
church members. In families where 
the father und mother are clurch 
members, but dco not bel. ng to the 
Same church, only 55 per cent. of 
the young men are church menibers. 
In families where but one of the 
parents is a church member, only 50 
per cent. of the young men ure men- 
bersof churches. Where the father 
and m ther are both Catholics, only 
8 per cent. of the young men ure not 
church members. Where the father 
and motber are both Protestun's, 
32 per cent. of the young men aré 
not church members. Where one of 
the parents is a Catholic and the 
other a Protestant, 66 per cent. of 
the young men do not belong tos 
church. Where the parents aré 
members of Protestant churches, 
but do not belong to the same church, 
50 per cent of the young men of 
these families aro not church mem: 
bers. Where one of the paren'sis 
a Protestant, 51 per cent do not be 
long to church.”"—Review of Re 
views. 
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HIS INTEREST IN CHINA. 


ee 


Hoe was very young. To be pre 
cise, he was five yeurs and sevel 
months. As long as he could fr 
member he bad bad to set aside § 
part of the money be received to eda: 
cate the little children of Chins. 
He didn’t love them as mach xs he 
should, or he would not have asked: 

‘Mother, they're killing ll the 
Chinese children, aren’t they?’ 

“Yes, isn’t it dreadful? Are you 
not glad you are not a little Chinesé 
boy ?” 

‘Yes. But when they get them 
all killed, I won't have to send them 
any Jmore of my money, will 1?°— 
The Evening Sun. 

The life cannot be divided into 
watertight compartments, 8° ocean- 


ioned off, 
going steamers are partitione® " 
8) thata man may say of one “ 
‘Here is my commercial life, oF be 
social life, or my political life, oe ~ 
of another part, ‘There is my : 
ious life.” Jesus is Captain = 
the vessel or of none of it.—Wes 
Christian Advocate. 
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Christian Life Column 


Children’s Column. 





~~ wpHY WILL BE DONE.” 


yesterd»y, when I said, ‘Thy will 
be d :ne,”’ 
I knew not what that will of thine 
wuld be, 
What clouds could gather black 
axacr ss my sun, 
What st-rm and desolation waited 
ne ; 
I kne : hy love would give me what 
wan bert, 
And | a» glad I could not know the 
rest 
“Thy will be done,’ I say, and to 
" ¢he acroll 
Of unread years consenting set my 
name; 
Day after day their pages will un- 
rll 


In *«bining words that prove thy 
love the same, 
Until my years are gathered into 


one 
“Thy will be 


‘. 
i Selected. 


san tified, 
done.”’ 





THE THOUGHTLESS SLUR. 


“Long winded yourself, and see 
how you like it, Jed Adams!” cried 
the bla ksmith, energetically, as he 
tossed a horseshoe into the corner. 
‘«‘Ethan’s no worse’n you are, if he’s 
as bad, and I don’t mean that you or 
any body else shall blacken his char- 
acter and handicap his prosperity, 
not in my shop!”’ ; 

The neighbor seemed not at all 
conscience stricken, but he did look 
bewildered. ‘‘Whby, what harm was 
I sayin ?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘More’n a plenty,’’ was the prompt 
reply. “You gave this man—a 
stranger—to understand that Ethan 
isagubby feller nobody pays much 
attention to. Oo, I know what ye 
meant, and ye didn’t mean any such 
thing, but all the same you’d wrong- 
ed Ethan in one of them pesky little 
ways that there’s no righting. 

“Ic’s funny,’ the blacksmith 
adued, reflectively. ‘If you should 
go around telling that I wasa thief 
there'd be plenty of folks would stick 
up for we. I could get buck at ye, 
too Supposing I was tvo law abidin’ 
to knuck your head off, I could sum 
mors ye into court and make ye 
prove it—or otherwise. 

“But you just say,‘ Buckleby’s long- 
winded,’ and you let it go at that. 
You don’t charge me with any crime. 
Ican’t sue ye: I can’t provelI ain't 
loug winded, and my triends don’t 
think 16 wuth while to contradict. 
Bot first thing we know, your fool 
saying has spread like a case of the 
itch, and it’s rapping me betwixt 
the ey} es every twenty -four hours. 

“In the church they say, ‘Yes, 
Bruther Buckleby would be a good 
man for deacon if it wasn’t for his 
notvrious bad habit of everlasting 
talking nd discoursing.’ Like as 
not ths same yarn keeps me from 
getting to be selectman. And some 
day u feller from the Foreside comes 
along with a hurry job that bothers 
him consid'able, and he says to him 
self, uriving in, ‘Buckleby’s neurer, 
but they say his tongue’s always 
going and never gets anywhere, and 
[ haven’t got any patience to day to 
hang ar und and hear talk, so I'll 
take this to the blacksmith up ’t the 
Corner.’ And so I get dished every 
Wav 

“Sse the point, do ye? I don’t 
teke much stock in that old saying, 
‘Give u dog a bad name.’ Always 
seemed to me that if a man is down 
right slandered he can stand up and 
fight the thing, and lick. That 
doesn’t very often happen, anyway. 
It's these nasty little slurs that ain't 
really meant to hurt anybody—just 
idle talk fur the want of something 
else to suy—that make the most 
trouble. We'd ought all to pitch in 
and help stop ’em.’’—Youth’s Com- 
panion,. 


He said: ‘In dealing with the 
aboriginal races few things are more 
important than to preserve them 
from the terrible physical and moral 
degradation resulting from the liquor 
traffic.”’ 

Who said that? Some fire eater? 
Some “intemperate advocate of tem- 
berance’’; some ‘‘fanatic’’? Not at 
all President Roosevelt of the 
United States said it, in his first 
message to Congress. It could not 
have been put stronger than ‘‘the 
terrible physical and moral degrada- 
tion resulting from the liquor 
traffic.”’ 

And yet when one tries to muster 
Christian people against this traffic 
he is called intemperate, fanaticul, 
fire eater, and no end of other names 
that mean nothing. And seeing this, 
they then ory out—‘‘He is mixing 
politics and religion’’;—and that 
ends him —Biblical Recorder. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ORE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
z ists refune the money if it fails to cure. 
» W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 250, 





I WUULDN’T BE CROSS. 





I wouldn't be cross, dear, it’s never 
worth while 

Disarm vexation by wearing a smile; 

Let hav « disaster, a tr uble, a loss, 

Just meet the thing boldly, but never 
be cross 


{ wouldn't be cross, dear, with peo 
pie ath ome, 

They love you so fondly ; whatever 
may come, 

You mav count on the kinsfolk 
around vou to stand, 

Oh, loyally true in a brotherly band ! 

So, since the fine gold far exceedeth 
the drosr, 

[ wouldn't be cross, dear, I wouldn’t 
be crv ss. 


I wouldn’t bs oross with a stranger, 
ab, no! 

To the pilgrims we meet on the life 
Path, we owe 

This kindness, to give them good 
cheer ar they pass, 

To clear out th flint stones and plant 
the soft grass, 

No, om. with a stranger in trial or 
oss 

I perchance might 


be silent, 1 
wouldn’t be cross. 


No bitterness sweetens, nosharpness 
may heal 

The wound which the soul is too 
proud to reveal. 

No envy hath peace; by a fret and 
a@ jar 

The beautiful work of our hands we 
may mar 

Let h»ppen what may, dear, or trou- 
ble and lors, 

I wouldn’t be cross, dear, I wouldn’t 
be cross 

-~-Margaret E. Sangster. 





ADVICE TO BOYS ENTERING BUSINESS. 


James A. Shaw says: Boys do 
not appreciate the importance and 
seriousness of the firat steps in busi. 
ness life. They fail to realiza that 
the future devends not upon luck or 
chance but upon having a solid foun 
dation. Too many start out blindlv, 
without any idea as to what they 
want <r are aiming for, thinking 
only of their salary. If a boy could 
commence business life with even a 
small part of the judgment and com- 
mon sense he enjoys later on how 
d ffarently he would act. Boys too 
ot:en fail to realize the dignity of 
their new life and cling to their 
boyishness and their boy pranks 
which seriously interfere with their 
work. He need not as<ume the airs 
of an old man, but he should forget 
the time-wasting and useless non 
sense during business hours, 

Boys often think that because their 
work is apparently trivial that it is 
uaimportant, and sv do their work 
ina slipshod way. Thereis no part 
of the work abouta business estab 
lishment that should not be done 
accurately and promptly. Emp'oyers 
notice how the emplove dves the 
little things, though the employe 
sometimes thinks that his shirking 
is not noticed. Every boy should 
aim to do all his work at leasta little 
butter than any one elsecan. He 
should give it thought, figure out 
how he can save time and money 
and improve the character of the 
work. Suggestions are always in 
order. He should be in his place on 
or betore the time exp>cted, and if 
sickness makes him late he should 
immediately explain it to hisem 
ployer. If the boy runs out of 
duties he should look for more Men 
want bright, ambitious boys around 
them prep:ired by experience in 
humble positions to fill higher. 





MANNEbS FUR BOYS. 


Here are a few rules that our boys, 
both large and small, would do well 
to observe : 

1. In the street —Hat lifted when 
saying ‘‘Good by,’’ or ‘‘How do you 
do?’’ also, when offering a lady a 
seat or acknowledging a favor. 

Keep step with any one with whom 
you walk. Always precede a lady 
upstairs, but ask if you shall precede 
her in going through « crowd or 
public plxce 

2. At the street door.—Hat «ff the 
moment you step into a private hall 
or office. 

Let a lady pass first always, unless 
she aska you to precede her. 

3. In the parlor —Stand till every 
lady in the r om, also every older 
person, is seated. 

Rise if a ladv enters the room after 
you are seated, and stand till she 
takes a seat. 

Look people straight in the face 
when they are speaking to you. 

Let ladies pass through a door first, 
standing aside for them. 

4. In the dining room.—Take your 
seat after ladies and elders. 

Do not take your napkin up in a 
bunch in your hand. 

Eat as fast or slow as others, and 
finish the course when they do. 

Do not ask to be excused before the 
others unless the reason is impera. 
tive.—Selected. 


Woman’s Work. 


THE UNATTAINABLE. 








[ wonder if ever a song was aung, 
Bus the singer's heart sang 
Sweeter? 
I wonder if ever a rhyme was rung, 
But the thought surpassed the 
meter ? 
I wonder if ever a soulptor wrought 
Till the celd stone echoed his 1m 
most thought, 
Or if ever a painter, with light and 


shade, 
The dream of his inmost soul be- 
trayed? — Anonymous. 





SOMETHING TO THINK OF. 


As I sit in my room, this beauti'ul 
evening, my thoughts go out to the 
many homes of comfort, perhaps of 
luxury, that our beloved H. C. enters 
every week, bringing recreation and 
and beautiful thoughts to the in- 
mates. Homes filled with h» ppiness 
and love, with father and mother, 
young men and maidens, and dear 
little children. The father thinks of 
his well filled granaries, and the 
mother of the soft, warm clothing 
that she has to shield ber darlings 
from the p'ercing winds. It warms 
one’s heart to contemplate the pic 
ture; but there is un ther one, not 
so beautiful, that it behooves every 
psrent to look at, if they expect to 
stand up yonder before the great 
white throne and hear the ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servant ”’ 

I think I can safely say that there 
are five hun red childless homes, 
into which this pip+r will g>, that 
would be hupp er for the presence of 
a little child in it. There are one 
thousand men and women who would 
never miss the food and clothing 
that would make some littie one’s 
heart sing forj y. Andthe training 
of one Sach little child ror the Mas- 
ter would bring them more joy than 
the concentrated wealth of the uni- 
verse. They sometimes tell me they 
cannot take the responsibility. Dear 
friends, can we tuke the rep onsibil- 
ity of nut ding 1t, if we have the 
means? FPerha,;s some mother has 
laid her last little one away in the 
churchyard. The little white cut is 
empty ; ths clothing is folded away 
with the litte worn shoes. Kvery 
day she goes and lovks at the gar 
ments that still bear the impress of 
the tiny arms, and thinks with fierce 
agony, that no one shall ever touch 
them, but if the precious little angel 
could speak, she would say ‘*Take 
some other little one, mother, for 
whom Christ died; give it the care 
you would have given tome. ‘Train 
it to do my work. Letit wear my 
clothes and slevp on my little bed, 
and tuke my place to comfort you in 
old age.’’ Tuere need be no fear 
that you wili not love the child of a 
stranger, tor Omnipotent Love has 
so constituted us that we simply 
Cun’t help loving anything we are 
kind to. Some of you have ample 
means and unly one chiid. ‘J he little 
one otten begs tor some hing to 
amuse him. If you were tu get him 
& CuMpaniun to love Lim, what les- 
suns ot love, and patience, and un- 
selfish forvearance your chiid might 
learn trum him. the exper:enve 
wuuld be worth more than thousands 
of dullars in bunk stuck, as tue one 
Cuuld be swept away Ina moment— 
the other wiil continue to bear fruit 
tili the angel snail prooluim that 
time shall be nomore. Parents, you 
that have means to gratify every 
uesire of your children, will you nut 
persuade them tu deny themselves 
something and serd an offering to 
the managers of sowe or phan asylum? 
Perhaps they are luoking with dis 
may on tue Cuming visitur when 
they have so many litile helpless 
ones to feed and ciuthy. Remember 
that what we do for uthers is all we 
will have to think of with pleasure, 
when old age comes. What we have 
spent in seifisn gratifivation wil be 
as Vanity of vanities. I may not be 
able to persuaue many of you tu tuke 
one of these helpless ones into your 
home to love and care for, as you 
would desire somevuns to do fur your 
child, but if I can mak one of you 
see it as Ido, my labur will not be in 
vain. Take time to think tre mot 
ter over, and may the luving Savior 
who took httle children up in 18 
arms and blessed them, influonce 
your decision in this most important 
matter.—Mrs. A A Watkins, Man 
son, N. C., in Practical Farmer. 





DON’T BE A LDRUDGE 


Will you stuff your little children’s 
mouths now with cakes, and leave 
them to be careless or ashamed of 
you when they are grown, or will 
you choose to grow mentally and 
spiritually, keeping well abreast of 
the day you live in, no matter if 





your children’s fare is plain? 80 


ee 





shall they turn to you in pride when 
they become fully developed men 
and women 

Give up slavery toshow. Give up 
vanitv w! ich teeda upon the envy of 
neighbors over trifling things. Give 
ap feeding your houxchild with in 
digest ble food prepared by your 
wn heavy toil. Give up fripperies 
of the needle, all kinds of useless 
gewgawse, and teach your hands, 
Your body and your feet ths beauty 
of repose. Laarn to work at what is 
worth while, to think of real things, 
to avoid wasting your powers upon 


: the notions of life 


TAKE TIME FOR THE ‘' GOOD THINGS’’ OF 
LIFE. 

Come back into the life of thought 
again! Read and converse with 
family and friends. Get out your 
music, and practice again at the 
piano and organ. Go to church on 
Sunday evenif the Sunday dinner 
must be plain asaconsequence Take 
time to think Concentrate into lit- 
tle time the necessary home work; 
master it, and do not let if master 
you. Choose what shall occupy your 
thought-, what shall engage your 
tongue and what shall take up your 
time. Stop living in the emall tea- 
cup round of house-work and neigh- 
borhood society. Live with your 
children. Thatis the only way you 
can live for them. Enter into their 
higher life. 
sparks of generous ambition, and to 
fan into a glow the early and feeble 
glimmerings of deep feeling Give 
up what is small, and see that you 
learn to know great from small and 
to choose wisely. Arf, literature ard 
mutic, all the refinements of intel- 
lectual and emotional being, stand 
ready for those who invite them in. 
—Ada C. Sweet, in the January 
Woman’s Home Companion 





“DONT’S” FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Don’t put butter in your refrigera 
tor with the wrapp ngs on. 

Don't use butter for frying pur- 
poses. It decomposes and is un 
wholesoms 

Don’t keep custards in the cellar 
in an open vessel. They are liable 
to become poisonous. 

Don’t pour boiling water over 
china packed ina pan I willcrack 
by the sudden contraction and ex- 
pansion. 

Don’t moisten your food with the 
idea of saving your teeth. It spoils 
the teeth and you will soon lose 
them. 

Don’t use steel knives for cutting 
fish, oysters, sweetbreads or brains. 
The steel blackens and gives an un- 
pleasant flavor. 

D n't sorb your refrigerator with 
warin water. When necessary sponge 
if out quickly with two ounces of 
formaldehyde in two quarts of cold 
water. 

Don't put tablecloths and napkins 
that are fruitstained into hot soup- 
suds ; it sets or fixes the stuins Re 
move the stains first with dl ute 
oxslic acid, washing quivkly in clear 
water —Mrsa. 3. T. R rer, in the Janu. 
ary Ladies’ Home Jouraoal. 


I always have « great deal of sym 
pathy for thore who feel that they 
are ‘‘-quare pegs in round holes ’’ J, 
too, have felt that my surroundings 
in life were opposite to those which 
my nature and talents demanded. I 
tried for years to hew off those 
‘square corners ’’ Becoming desper- 
ate, if ccurred t)meI had an Ail 
wise Futher whose power was limit 
less, and I at once cast myself and 
all I possessed into His hands, say 
ing: ‘‘Doar Lord, take me and mold 
me to fit the place which duty tells 
me I must fill, or muke the place fit 
me.’’ Was my praser answered? I 
assure youit waa, but firat I had to 
learn the lesson of perfect trust and 
obed ence, which I supposed | had 
vears ago. Then Ile took about halt 
of those horrid ‘corners’? which I 
had worked s° many and 
for the romaining balf Wo made cor- 
responding corners in tre ‘round 
hole,’’ and at last I fis in my place — 
Fern Everett 


YOars oon, 


= LIFE SIZE DOLL 
wo F “ Baby's clothes will 













now fit Dollie.” 


and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
’e Size Doll which 
high and 

baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
destructible Head. Golden Hair, 
Cc Kid Col- 


exact reproduction of the finest 
inted French Doll, and will live 
a child’s memory long after child- 
days have 


ys bere Address, 
WATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dent. 2424 New Haven,Conn 


LET US BUILD 


the line fence, and you’ li have better neighbors. 
L. B. Robertson, Keceiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIBE FEXCE CO., ADRIAN, HICH. 








Learn to foster the first | 


Ha-dly. 
SHORT COURSE 
¢ anv THE SHORT COL 

OFFERED aT THE A. 


ries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


FARMERS’ BOYS. ARE YOU FULLY TRAINED 


Ee 


IN YOUR LIFE WORK? 


Then you should be interested in the . 
IN 
‘RSE IN DAIRYING @ 


AGRICULTURE 
and M. COLLEGE. @ 


These two courses extend t' rough but ten weeks and give training in butter making, 
milk-testing, milk production, dairy farming, breeds and bre ding live stock, stock 
jodgii g, feeding f rm animals, disease of farm anima s, entomology, ete, TERM 
BEGINS J .SUARY 2, 192 AND CLO KES MARCH 4, TUITION FREE! Whole 
expense of course, including bo rd aid room rent, need not exceed THIRTY DOL- 
LARS Wrie tor: ireularor nformation, which is sent FREE, and address any inqui- 


CHARLES WM. BURKETT, West Raleigh, N. C, 





*Amrica’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly 


FEATURES FOR 1902. 





Good Health. 


Departments and Special Articles: 


Current Fashions. 
Thoughts Affecting the Life of a Young Girl. 
Plants and Flowers. 

The Social Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses. 
Album of Celebrities of To day. 
Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


Home Cooking. 





r tel cut ad p: rfect fitting 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. 


elegant premiums r:ther tha: fur cash com- 
missious. If yuu do, send f r list 


ALWAYS 
ADDRESS 


The Patiern ey artment of t}e Ledger Monthly is one of its atrengest features, 
te ns ofail the s'yles illustratedan.: describe nt e Fashion De; artmenut each nr onth 
are turnished to subs r bers at tie non inal priieof6 CES TS E cH 
Month y tatters a eequal ty anv att rn on the market and are guaranteed accu- 


ONLY 6 CENTS.--- The Ledger Monthly Patterns.--- ONLY 6 CENTS, 


Pat- 
The Ledger 


the Pattern Department i co ducted f rthe b nef of 
subscr b rs, and the privil ges or this d pa'tment are alove worth the priceof the 
magazine to any woman wh > dues her home dressmakiug. 


| SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


Some of our avents prefer working for ‘asl 


If you wil’ mention this paper when you 
write we wil send y«u a sample copy of the 
Leoger monthly Free. 


Agents make money taking subscriptions for 
the Ledger Monthly. Write for Particulars. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE LEDGER PUBLISHING CO., 28s Frurth Ave., New Terk, 


Re We will send the Ledger Monthly and Tage PrRoGrREssivE FARMER both 
one year for $1 90. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N.C, 
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Thorough  Relirble 
Steam heat. Elevator service. 


# ber of this school 


=e «.@2 8 28 =e es BS 


=a 
PEELE’S COLLEGE, WORTH CAROL INs'’S HIGH GRADE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. Z. : 
Endorsed by the Best Peple. 
Full Graduates of good character placed in positions. 
tric lights. 


=e 


Day and night sessions. Elec 
Unitorm rates, $35.00 per course. We run our 


own boarding house—a modern oue, with water, baths ete It isa pleasure to be a mem- 


JUDSOM PELE. President, GREENSBORO, W. C. 


4a e@ @]Oe OB O82 28 BB BB -B2BBSFB-BZBSBWEBE28020028 





BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Sor 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man 
agement. Euch one is written 
by # specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientions work. Every 


volume is readable, simple, clear 
cut, practical, up to date, an? 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 
lL. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture.. 1,2 
A. 1. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.2 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.54 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers............00.008 LOL 
Practical AgricvtUTe................200 cccccssscceceeeee Bt 


Any of theabove valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 





“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” !{] 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
apeathen of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston. 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 

A Handenme Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 

With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 

Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 








Perf: .) construction and 
action. atches every fertile 


for catal 
TAHL, Quincy. ill.” 














Rh BANS 
Te engineer in his dusky cab, 


The motorman driving his car, 
Must cxutch «a meal whenever he 








can, 
*Mid buatle and noise and jar— 
When his stomxc rebels and his 
liver don’t work, 
And he feels that his tusk must 
end, 
Let him try a box of Ripsans 
Tabules, 
And he'll cll them ‘‘The work. 
ingman’s friend.”’ 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'I'P*A‘N'S Tabules, and the price, 10 fr 
5 cents, does not bar them from 4 home or 
pa of any one in enduring ills thatare easily 
c For sale by druggists. 

















CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESIGNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service, 
My office close to U 8, Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made, Atty’s fee not due until t 
issecured. PERSONAL ATT ARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE, Book ‘‘How to odtain Patents,” 
etc., sent free, Patents procured through E. G. 8: 
receive special notice, without 





trated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1 





illus .& year, 
Late of C. A. Snow & Co, 

F 4 SIGGERS 918 F St., N. W., 
ao Ge gy WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Really Now 


, 
Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
~*~ nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FAKMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
é 4 of any man’s monéy? 3: 3: %: 
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NORTH CAROLINA AGRICUL 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANOR. 


President—W. B. Fieming, Ridgeway, War- 
renCo,N.C. . 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Row+n Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. O. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Oo., 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M, Mit 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C, 
Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Ourri- 
tuck Co., N.C, 
Doorkeeper—Geo, T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N.O., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R, H. Lane, Aurora, Beau 
fort Co., N. 0. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A, Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. O. 

W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N. C, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
OFFICERS. 
Commiissioner—#, L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, 
State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore, 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Kaleigh, 
N.O 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C, 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 

N.¢, 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 

N.C. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Klacknall, K'ttrell, 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman, 
Raleigh, 
Executive Committee- J. VanLindley, Chair- 
man J F. Gu liver, B. von Herff, O. W. Black- 
nall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 
Beck 

District Vice-Vresesidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newpor'; Wm. Cole, 
Werynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern Pines; 
Moses Cone, Blowing R ck. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY, 
President—L. Banks Holt, Graham, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 
Treasurer—C. B. Denson, Raleigh. 
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Living Issues. 


ROOSEVELT’S REFORM IN PATRONAGE. 











Briefly the reform is this: Here 
tofore offices have been given to the 
faithful; now they must go to the 
useful. And moral cleanliness is to 
be accounted the first requisite of 
usefulness! Heretofore the Senators 
and Congressmen to whom in the 
regular course of things the patron- 
age fell as a perquisite of office were 
the judges of a candidate’s moral 
worth and usefulness. They took 
what was calied the ‘‘responsibility”’ 
when a particularly vicious appoint- 
ment was made—and hundreds have 
been made in the last twenty five 
years. To day, the President himself 
takes the responsibility. And when 
he takes it in name he will take it 
in fact. Already President Roose 
velt has flatly refused to name a 
New Yorker recommended by Sena- 
tor Platt, and a Pennsylvanian in- 
dorsed by both Quay and Penrose, 
‘an Ohioan backed by Senator Hanna 
in Ohio, and other men indorsed by 
smaller fry Senators and Congress 
men withvut number. The men de- 
nied appointment were good Repub- 
licans ; their party services were un. 
deniably great. They had earned re 
ward. Kut they were not men of 
@ capacity and moral standard up 
to the Roo-eveltian requirements 
So the Senators had to name other 
men. In no case has the President 
taken—nor will he take—men not 
suggested by the properly accred 
ited Senators and Congressmen. The 
Senators and Congressmen name the 
candidates always—even after a dis- 
agreement over the first man named. 
But, on the other hand, those men 
must come up to Roosevelt’s re- 
quirements 
*-This means a mighty uplift in the 
American political level. Roose- 
velt’s attitude is an advertisement 
to men who have done crooked 
things in business, around caucuses 
or primaries or conventions, or 
about legislatures, thatif they allow 
their names to come up for any Fed- 
eral apointment their enemies, 
whether.they are in Congress or out, 
oan keep them out of office, and dis- 
grace them in defeat by proving 
their misdeeds. 


A FIERCE QUARREL WITH CONGRESS POS- 
SIBLE. 


For instance, if a Congressman 
owes his election to a man who fixed 
aconvention by money or by any 
illegal means, or to a _ ballot-box 
stuffer, or if a Senator owes his e:ec- 
tion to a man who brought in a 
bunch of legislators that he con: 
trolled in fee simple, the Senator or 
the Congressman cannot reward his 
friend with a Federal job. Under 
the Roosevelt administration only 
the clean men in politics will te re- 
warded. And as for the unclean 
men, the fixers and boodlers and cor 
ruptionists, there being no reward in 
sight for them without scandal—they 
will get out of politics into some- 
thing that pays better. No other 
force for decent politics in this gen- 
eration has been more powerful in 
American life than this new rule of 
Roosevelt's. It is not a day-dream ; 
it is not impractical. The thing 
will work. And it will work tor 

good. It may take six months ora 
year or two years for Congressmen 
to get this MRooseveltian idea 
through their heads. It even muy 
brew the most enthusiastic row that 
has frothed up in the Republican 
party since the War—and many dis- 
gruntled Congressmen say it will— 
but when the idea dnoe becomes fixed, 
when a new set of Congressmen have 
been elected under the new order, 
the country will look back at the 
oid order, under which a publio office 
was given to a man for unclean 
party service, with astonishment 
and disgust aimost as profound us 
that with which Modern Americans 
look back at the witch-burning of 
Salem. 
THE PRESIDENTS CURIOUSLY FORTU- 
NATE POSITION. 

In this conflict—if it comes to 
that—Roosevelt enters under singu 
larly fortunate circumstances. He 
has no ante-convention plecges to 
redeem. For one thing, Roosevelt 
owes the Republican organization in 
the South absolutely nothing. He is 
paying about what he owes and noth- 
ing more. Southerners who get 
office now get it on their merits as 
citizens. If there happen to be 
worthy, capable Republicans in a 
community where a Federal officer 
is needed—well and good. A Repub. 
lican gets the office. If not—a 
Democrat is appointed. It is one of 
the miracles that in this first con- 
test for sheer civic righteousness in 
the greater United States, the man 


the Progressive Farmer, January 14, 1902, 








who comes forward to make the con- 
test comes not through a Presiden- 
tial campaign, wherein there might 
be some obligation of gratitude to a 
doubtful man; but that the cham. 
pion of decency comes entirely un 
hampered, as free as he is bold. 

Now, Roosevelt is an intensely 
partisan man. Yet he is a partisan 
only because he is thoroughly con 
vinced that his party offers him the 
most effective weapon with which 
to serve his country. He would 
serve his country before he would 
his party without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, if the issue were raised in 
that way. With him party expe- 
diency must always be national 
righteousness.— William Allen White 
in Saturday Evening Post. 


RATIFICATION OF THE HAY-PAUNCE, 
FOTE TREATY. 


Events at Washington are shaping 
themselves toward final conclusions 
on the subject of an isthmian canal. 
It was thought in some quarters 
that England might object to the 
construction of a canal by the United 
States because of certain stipulations 
contained in the Clayton-Bulwer 
freaty with reference toa project 
that was contemplated half a cen 
tury ago. All obstacles from that 
quarter were removed, however, by 
the signing of a treaty in November, 
as mentioned in these pages last 
month, which distinctly sets aside 
the Clayton-Bulwer convention. 
This new treaty, signed by our Sec- 
retary of State and the British Am- 
barasador at Washington, contains a 
variety of stipulations requiring the 
United States, after it has built its 
canal, to give to all other nations, 
both in peace and in war, exactly 
the same rights in the actual use of 
the canal that it reserves for itself. 
{tis well known that a great many 
Senators thought that our State D:- 
partment should simply have secured 
an abrogation of the Clayton Bulwer 
Treaty. Nevertheless, the new con 
vention was ratified on December 16 
by a vote of 72to 6. The text of 
the treaty does not quite bear out 
the popular idea of a canal under ab 
solute American control, inasmuch 
as we have gratuitously, in advance, 
pledged ourselves never to exercise 
control in, our own interest. On 
some accounts it would have been 
rauch better to have had a simple 
declaration by Congress of its inten. 
tions as to the equal use of the canal 
by all nations, copies of such declara- 
tion being transmitted to all foreign 
goveanments through diplomatio 
ohannocls. So far as we are aware, 
there is no other instance in all the 
history of the world in which a gov- 
ernment has proposed to take 
the money of its citizens by 
taxation for the construction of 
the most costly of all its pub- 
lic works, while pledging itself in 
advance that all other nations, under 
all conditions and circumstances, 
without incurring any of the ex- 
pense or risk, shall share in the re- 
sults as freely as if they themeelves 
were in ownership andcontrol. The 
simple fact, however, is that the 
people of the United States seem 
perfectly willing to do this magnan- 
mous thing. 

THE OANAL AND ITS CONTROL. 

The United States will obtain by 
purchase or perpetual lease from 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica a strip of 
land several miles wide on either 
side of the line of thecanal Whether 
or not in the technical sense this 
strip is annexed and comes under 
our sovereignty, it will be virtually 
American soil and under our flag. 
In our opinion, it will vever need t 
be fortified or to be used in any defen 
sive or offensive military or nava 
operations. The oanal will be a 
great convenience, however, to our 
Navy Department in transferring 
warships from one ocean to the other ; 
and this facility of transfer will en 
uble us to get along with a some 
what smaller navy than would other- 
wise be needed. So far as military 
and naval advantages are concerned, 
the canal will naturally serve our 
interests more directly than those oi 
other rations, and we can donbtless 
afford to be generous. Future gen 
erations of Americans will, of course, 
deal in their own way with this 
treaty, as with all others. Treaties 
that merely express «a polisy, even 
though perpetual in their ter:ns, can 
in practical effect bind only a single 
generation of men. It is understood 
that no difficulties whatever will be 
had by our government in complet 
ing suitable arrangements with the 
governments of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. Prof. Emory R. Johnson, of 
the Commission which has now com 
plered its great report upon the en- 
gineering and other aspects of the 
canal question, has prepared for our 
readers an article which we publish 
in this issue of the Review expl.in- 
ing the work of the commission and 
summing up its resuls.—January 





Review of Reviews. 


FUTURE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 


POLICIES. 


Imperialism and Socialism are to 
be the respective policies of the Re 
publican and Democratic parties in 
this country within a few years, if 
Mr. Charles A. Conant reads the 
signs of the times aright. Mr. Con. 
ant, who writes frequent magazine 
articles on economic topics, is the 
Washington correspondent of the 
New York Journal of Commerce and 
the Springfield Republican, and his 
observation of the currents in the 
troubled political waters of this and 
other countries leads him to the be- 
lief that the popular drift of public 
opinion is setting towards these two 
great ideas; und while Mr. Conant 
does not consider the two incompat 
ible with each other, he thinks the 
Republicun party will take advan 
tage of the tide setting toward ex. 
pansion, and the Dem dcratic party 
of the tide setting toward State 
socialiam. Writing in the Septem- 
ber issue of The Atiantic Monthly, 
he says: 

‘Recent events have oreated new 
issues, which seem likely to shapes 
the p licies of the two great parties 
in the United States for many years 
to come, and give to each a definite 
and clear-cut political program. One 
of these parties ssems destined to 
stund for astrong government, seek 
ing national greatness through a 
resolute foreign policy and the ox- 
pansion of colonial empire; the 
other seems destined to champion 
some of those meusures of State 
socialism which have already ob- 
tained a firm footing in Europee, with 
the aim of insuring to the masses of 
the people equality of economic and 
social opporsunity.’’ 

The recognition of the importance 
of colonial expansion, says Mr. Con- 
ant, ‘‘has flashed upon all the great 
civilized nations within the past 
generation.’’ The imperialistic am- 
bitions of Disraeli and Bismark were 
realized in spite of hostility and 
ridicule at home. France, Belgium, 
Japan, and Russia have developed a 
new interest in colonial possessions 
in recent years. 

‘he United States entered the 
circle in 1898 with the conquest of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
Although the appearance of this 
country among colonial powers bore 
the semblance of an accident, the 
eagerness with which the opportun- 
ity was seized, and the light hearted 
ness with which blood and treasure 
have been sacrificed for maintaining 
a footing ia the Orient, are sufficient 
evidence that expansion and the 
struggle for free markets must soon 
have become, in any event, a part of 
American national policy.”’ 

In this country the party in power 
has taken advantage of this popular 
wave of expansionist feeling : 

“The Republican party has ceased 
to concern itself with the liberation 
and enfranchisement of the black 
race, and, while still protectionist, 
has so far lost sight of this issue 
that it was not even mentioned by 
President McKinley, in iis last an 
nual message to Congress, a8 one of 
the causes of the abounding prosper- 
ity which the country has enjoyed 
With the changed conditions of in 
ternational competition, the Repub. 
lican party has risen to the new re- 
quirements of the time, and proved 
its kinship with the party of Hamil 
ton by adopting a positive national 
policy. * > * 

“The manufacturing and capital 
istic nations stand face to facein u 
struggle for commercial power which 
may be a struggle of life or death for 
their produving masses. As units of 
political power, it is the mission of 
each to obtain outlets forits national 
production, and to prevent the feno-. 
ing off of the undeveloped territorisa 
of the earth for the exclusi.oe ex- 
ploitation of one or more other pow- 
ers. Equality of esonomic oppor. 
tunity sxbroad, or exclusive oppor 
tunity, therefore, is the mission of 
the strong party in each nation—the 
party which need not blush under a 
true interpretation of the name ‘Im- 
perialist.’”’ 

Some may feel like asking, at this 
point, what is to become of Mr. 
Cleveland and his following, who 
oppose both expansion and socialism 
Mr. Conant does not seem to find 
any place for them. He says, how- 
ever: 

“Tf Mr. Cleveland, in appealing td 
the masses of the Democratic party 
to return to their old principle., re 
ceives but scanty and fainting re 
sponse, it is not because these prin- 
ciples were false, but because they 
have done their perfect work. This 
work is no longer in danger of being 
undone, and it is, therefore, no 





longer possible to stir political pas- 





sions in regard to it. Fiawless on 
the side of abstract doctrine, it no 
longer represents an issue upon 
which propagandism is required. * 

* * In the complete acqisevement 
of those reforms for which Jefferson 
contended is found the reason for 
much of the groping and wavering 
of the Democratic party in Americu 
to-day. It is not a phenomenon, 
moreover, which is limited to the 
United States. In Great Britain, 
the same sense of a mission which 
has been fulfilled has paralyzed the 
energies of the Liberal party, stifled 
the ambition of its leaderrs, and dis- 
rupted its ranks, in the face of the 
new issue3 which are coming before 
the country. Liberalism in its 
classic sense has, in the political 
field, done its perfect work.’’ 

Nor does Mr. Bryan seem to be the 
one to lead the new Democratic 
party. Mr. Conant quotes with ap- 
parent approval the following para- 
graph from the editorial page of the 
New York Journal: 


‘“‘Mr. Bryan, able and patriotic as 


he is, is not really modern. Helives 
in the past. He has never been able 
fully to adapt himself to the eco- 
nomic anit social revolution that has 


changed the face of the world. Aj 


superseded financial theory like free 
silver appeals to him more than the 
public ownership of railroads and 
telegraphs, postal savings banks, or 
any of the other pressing needs of 
the twentieth century ”’ 

These advanced measures will 
probably find many other people to 
whom they will not appeal, and Mr. 
Conant says on this point: 

‘While any step toward State 
socialism will undoubtedly be like a 
red rag toa bull, in many quarters 
—and this ‘tolerant temper will be 
fostered : political ends by the 
party of positive policies—there is 
nothing in a moderate program of 
this kind to alarm the man of prop- 
erty or even disturb the owner of 
great wealth, where its possession 
does not depend upon special favors 
from the State. There is not room 
in a magazine article to discuss, 
even in outline, the reasonable meas- 
ures of public policy which might be 
supported by a party seeking, in the 
interests of the masses, to insure for 
all equality of economic opportunity. 
The socialistic features of this pro- 
gram, so far as they become prac- 
tical issues, will naturally relate to 
the control of quasi. public functions, 
like transportation by rail, municipal 
lighting and heating, and other 
tuings which can better be done by 
concentration and by a single author- 
ity than by several competitors. 
Whatever may be the economic 
merits of these proposals, they are 
not revolutionary in the worst sense 
oftheterm. The man who advocates 
them is not necessarily an enemy of 
private property nor a champion of 
red-handed revolution. The most 
conservative countries in a political 
sense—Great Britain and Germany 
—have already gone far beyond 
American communities in this sort 
of State socialism. * * * If the 
proposal that the government shall 
acquire the railways is socialistic or 
revolutionary, it is a form of revolu- 
tion already achieved in the most 
conservative countries of Europe— 
Germany, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Russia. Switzerland has 
only recently completed arrange- 
ments for the acquisition of the chief 
private lines, and their conversion 
into State railways. The telegraph 
lines are now controlled by the gov. 
ernment in nearly every European 
country, including Great Britain, 
and the functions of the postoffice 
are steadily encroaching upon the 
business of the express companies. 

‘‘How far it will be possible foi 
thoughtful and conscientious men tc 
serve in the ranks of the popular 
party, if it adopts the teneta of State 
socialism, wili depend much upon 
the particular measures which it ad- 
vocates. Two vigorous and evenl: 
balanced political parties are essen 
tial to the healthy growth of adem 
ocratio country.. The party of ocn 
stractive measures and a resolute 
foreign policy is certain to mak: 
blunders, from the very fact that it» 
character compels it constantly to 
venture upon new seas. Sach blun 
ders willinvoke reaction, and at in 
tervals will drive the party from 
power.’’—Literaryv Digest. 
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SEED CORN WANTED,.—I wili pay $2 ( 

the best ear, $1.1" for the next best ands : for 
the third. ‘onditions: It must be grown ina 
South: rn State, white dent variety. Enclose 
seif-addressed Postal cara in with the corn to 
notify you of successful winners. Se-d a)] by 
mailin January. postage on seeds sec. per lb 
Prizes paid Feb. 15. Address: J. K, 

PANACEA, N.C. : 


P| j NCE NJ some things.|t’soften enou 


often enoug 
4 buy @ wagon if you buy the right kind, The 


ro 

ELECTRIG "Waco 

lasts that long under ordinary conditions, First the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. is one is 
equipped with our ElectricSteel Wheels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from % to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fele 
joes can’t rot, swell or io out. Angle steel hounds, 

TH NOW IM DAILY U. 


1O 
tu abil t free book, “*Farm Sa: - 
ELEUTRIO WHEEL 60., Box511 Quiney, Ills. 


Wood's Seeds 


SEED POTATOES 


ONE OF OUR LEADING SPECIALTIES. 


We have thousands of barrels in 
stock; the best Maine-grown 
and Virginia Second Crop Seed. 
Wood’s 1902 Catalogue gives 
comparative crop results, both as 
to earliness and yield, with Maine- 
grown and Secona-crop seed. It 
also contains much other useful 
and valuable information aboui 
Potatoes. Write for Catalogue and 
Special Potato Price List. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalogue 


for 1902 gives reliable, practical, up-te- 
date information aboutall Seeds. giving 
not only deseri ptions, but the best creps 
to grow, most successful ways of grow- 
ing different crops, and much other in- 
formation of special interest to every 
Trucker, Gar denerand Farmer. Mailed 
free upon request. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Truckers and Farmers requiring large 
quantities of seeds are requested 
to write for special prices. 











The Farmer 
The Gardener 


an 
The Housewife 


They cost a little more. They 
are worth a great deal more 
an the ordinary kind. Solé 
everywhere. 1902 annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Beardiess Barley WHY 
is p:odigully prolitic, yield- 
ing iu 1901 for Mr. Wells, / 
Orleans Co., New York, 109 
bushels per acre. Dues well 
everywhere. That pays. 


—_—_— i 

20th Century Oats. ff 
The oat marvel, producing 

from 200 tv 300 bus. per acre. FS 

Salzer’s Oats are war- 

rantid to produce great 

yielts, The U.S. Ag. Dept. 

calls them the very best! 

That pays. 


Three Eared Corn. 
200 t+ 250 us. per acre, is 
extrem ly profitable at pres- 
ent pricesof corn. Salzer’s 
seeds produce every where, 


Marvel Wheat 
yielde i iu su States last year 
over 40 bus. per acre. We also 
have thecclebrated Macca- 
roniW heat, which yieided 
on our farms 63 bus. per acre, 
That pays. 


~ Speitz. 
“Greatest cereal food on 
earth—80 bus. grain und 4 
tons rengnlonens hay per 
acre. That pays. 


Victoria Rape 


makes it possible to grow [ie 2 


costof butlcalb. Marvel- & 
owsly prelite. does well faam 
everywhere. That pays. — 
Bromus tInermis. 
Most wonderful grass of 
the century. Produces 6 tons 
of hay aut lots aud lots of 


- Salzer’s seed is 
warranted, That pays. 


$10.00 for 10c. 
We wish you to try our 
great farm = sveds, 
offer to send 10 fi 


our greatcatalog, for 10c postage. 


John ASalzer Seed Cob AGROSSE 


hogs, sheep and cattle at a Pee | 





3175 Fa 
We manvfactnre all sizes and 
styles of Sew Mills and Ma 
Chivery. Write for cirerlurs 
and prices, 


SALEM TRON WORKS, *:" sn.anen, 
ysuip THEIR 


‘” ' ie 
eT n kk gw Skins and Other 


‘To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
. Minneapolis, Minn. 
be WRITES FOR.CIRCULARS «2s 





(Tecumseh G 49283.) 


POLAND CHINAS. ~% superior lot of 
8s 
Rhours—“‘Tecumseh GQ” and ec Monarch” The 
two best strains of living : Ogs represented in 
this herd—Sows in pigs, and young Boars and 
“ows of all ages, end to headquarters and 
get the best, from the oldest and largest herd of 





Poland Chinas in this State, at . ) en- 
tern prices. Address: J. BR. GRAY. we 


Fredericksburg, Va. 




















Small crops, unsalable veg- 
etables, result from want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially 
fond of Potash. Write for 
our free pamphlets, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 








IMPROVED FAR@ FOR SALE. 

97 acres one and one-half miles from city of 
Raleigh. Level macadamized roud. Telephone 
connections. Good buildings. 25 acres bear. 
ing fruit. 10 acres wood. Good lund. Price to 
quick buyer $8,000—%4 cash, remainder to snit 
at6 per cent. GERALD McU;:RTHY, 


The _ | 
Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.» !OURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROM'NENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INOLUDING— 





St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles- 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine- 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The - Land - of + the ~ Sky. 


| 
| PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 


a" Ask any Ticket Agent for ful! 
information, or address: 


R.L. VERNON, C. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent 


Chariotte, N.C, Ri: hmond, Va. 


8 H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N.C, 





Opening of Winter Tourist Season. 


The Southern Railway, which op. 
erates its own lines over the entire 
South and forms the important link 
in the grand highway of travel be- 
tween the North and South, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexico, the Pacific Coast and 
Central America, announces for the 
winter of 1901 and 1902 the most 
superb service ever cffered. Its 
splendid regular service will be aug- 
mented by the Soutbern Palm Limi- 
ted, «a magnificent Pullman train, 
which will be «operated between New 
York and St. Auvustine, Florida 





“Winter Homes in Southern 
Lands,” 


The above is the title of an attrac 
tive booklet just issued by the Pas 
senger Department ot the Southern 
Retisay It is beautifully illustra 
ted and fully describes the winter 
resorta of the South. A copy may 
be secured by sending a two cent 
Stimp to S. H. Hardwick, G. P. A. 
Wasbingtan, D.C. 





| “hig popular ruute, whose lines 
| penetrate some of the best country 
fir game, birds and fish to be found 
xbyWwhere in the South, has on sale 
reduced rate tickets from Norfolk, 
Portsmouth and Richmond to al! 
points in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, for the benefit of hunting 
and fishing parties, moving individ 
ually or otherwise. One dog is car- 
ried free with each passenger and 
others are transported at a smal! 
cost ; 

Full inf rmation as to most desira- 
ble points, rates, schedules, etc., 
furnished upon application to any 
agent or representative of the 
pany. 
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Miscellaneous. 


~ THE MYSTERIOUS NFLLIE CROPSEY 
TRAGEDY. 








There has never been in the State 
a sedder or more mysterious tragedy 
than that involved in the case of 
oor Neilie Cropsey. A bright, at- 
cenit ginl goes to the front piazza 
to tulk with her lover. She does 
got return. The family becomes 
alarmed, the alarm is given, and 
gearch is made. The lover, cold and 
indifferent, is informed at his home 
of the unaccountable absence of the 
girl, and he listens abstractedly, pro- 
testing that he knows nothing, and 
goes back to bed. The river isdragged, 
sommittees are formed, detectives 
are employed. For thirty seven days 
the search continues. Various par- 
ties are apprehended as being the 
missing girl. Public interest, far 
peyond the State, is aroused. On 
the thirty eighth morning after the 
momentous night, a fisherman on 
the Pasquotank, retar ning from his 
night’s fishing, sees & dark object 
floating near. But he does not see it 
pefore the heart. broken mother who, 
for long weeks has been straining 
her eyes across the shining waters, 
gees it. It proves to be the body of 
the missing girl. An inquest is held, 
and the verdict is that she had been 
struck on the head and then thrown 
into the water. The medical exam. 
ination proves that she did not come 
to her death by drowning. Every 
circumstances goes to show that she 
had not been in the water for thirty- 
seven duys. Where had she been all 
the tim3? Here comes in a mystery. 
Who were the murderers? Here is 
another mystery. Young Wilcox, 
the lover, is in jail awaiting trial for 
his alleged crime. Is he guilty? 
Circumstantial evidence is against 
him. Yet the evidence so far made 
public is far from conclusive. It is 
said that there is incriminating evi- 
dence which has not been made pub- 
lic. We do not know as to the truth 
of this report. In the meantime, 
let the public not prejudice the 
case. It may be that the suspected 
is innocent. Let the law take its 
course. — Raleigh Christian Advo- 
cate 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF UNUSUAL 
INTEREST. 





Hon. H. B. Varner, Commissioner of Labor 
and Printing, Prepares Important Tables. 


In the office of the Commissioner 
ot Labor and Printing some highly 
interesting agricultural statistics 
have been compiled in connection 
with the preparation of the forth- 
coming annnal report by Commis- 
sioner Varner. The statistics are in 
the form of average tables compiled 
from blanks fiilled out by representa- 
tive farmers from every county in 
the State received in the Commis- 
sioner’s cffice between June 15 and 
October 1, 1901. The statistics fol- 
low: 

Table No. 1 shows an increase of 
12), per cent in value of land in 21 
counties; 76 counties report no 
change ; 82 counties report fertility 
of lind maintained, and 15 report 
fertility not maintained ; 64 counties 
report tendency to have smaller 
farms; 9 larger, and 21 no change. 

Table No. 2 shows mode of living 
in 90 counties improved ; 63 counties 
report cost of living increased; 96 
counties report negro labor unre- 
liable, and 1 reports no negro labor ; 
32 counties report employment 
regular. 

Table No. 3 shows highest wages 
of men $15.62, lowest $9.65, highest 
wages of women $9.78, lowest $6 36; 
wages of children $5 39; 46 counties 
report increase in wages and 51 re 
Port no change. These figures show 
an average increase of nearly 20 
per cent over 1900. 

Table No. 4 shows 67 counties pro- 
duce cotton at a cost of $26 80 per 
500 pound bale; 86 counties produce 
Wheat at a cost of 61 cents per 
bushel; 96 counties produce corn at 
ost of 43 cents per bushel; 94 coun- 
ties preduce oats at cost of 31 cents 
per bushel; 54 counties poduce to- 
bacco at a cost of $6.49 per 100 
pounds, 

Table No, 5 shows market price of 
cotton 8 cents per pound, wheat 80 
cents per bushel, corn 71 cents per 
pushel, oats 43 cents per bushel, to- 
bacco $8 30 per hundred. These 
Prices make the profit on pruducts 
$3.20 per bale for cotton, 19 cents per 
bushel for wheat, 28 cents per bushel 
for corn, 11 cents per bushel for oate, 
4nd $1 81 per hundred for tobacco. 
_ The returns were received during 

“A Little Cold, You Know” wiil 
iomene & great danger if it be al- 

0 reach down from the throat 


to the lungs. Nip the peril in the 
bud with Allen’s Lung Balsam, a 





the period from June 15 to October 
1, 1901, which explains the difference 
in selling price of cotton and other 
products shown in table No. 5. 

Table No. 6 shows educ:tional con- 
dition good in 3 counties, fair in 41, 
and poor in 53 ; moral condition good 
in 21, fair in 73, poor in 3; financial 
condition good in 1, fair 43, poor 
in 53. 

The question, “Do you favor a 
compulsory school law?’’ was an- 
Swered by 83 percent ‘‘Yes,’’ by 17 
“No.’’—Seleocted. 





ENGLAND REBUKED BY KIPLING. 





Gibes and Sneers for Men Who Dared Not to 
Fight. 
Kipling’s verses in The Times, in 
which he bitterly scored Englishmen 
for their lack of enerzy and patriot- 
ism in facing the realities of war and 
their blindness to the necessity of 
universal service, have excited some 
resentment, especially th se lines 
where he sneers at the pastimes and 
sports after having denounced the 
crippled condition of the volunteer 
movement: 
Then were the judgments loosened, 
then was your shame revealed 
At the hands of a little people, few 
but apt in the field. 
Yet ye were saved by a remnant and 
your land’s long-suffering star 
When your strong men cheered in 
their millions, while your strip- 
lings went to war. 
Kipling then gibes at his fellow- 
countrymen for their presumed ab- 
sorption in sports, referring in a 
biting line to how they counted their 
souls 
With the flanneled fools at the wicket 
and the muddied oafs at the goals. 
England, he says, can hope for 
nothing until 
Ye can send men—not children or 
servants—tempered and taught 
to the end. 
Otherwise, he declares, ruin must 
be Britain's portion. 
The Times, editorially, backs Kip- 
ling’s appeal. It does not advocate 
conscription ‘because it is ill-suited 
to our needs,’’ but it tells the gov- 
ernment that training in rifle prac- 
tice and drill must be an essential 
part of the course in all the second- 
ary schools.—London Cor. New 
York World. 
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RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 








Civil Service Regulations Relating to Car- 
riers. 

WasHINGTON, Jan 9—The Civil 
Service Commission has approved 
the rules under which the appoint- 
ments of rural free delivery carriers 
will be made after February 1, 1902. 
The central board of examiners con- 
sisting of three members will assist 
the Postmaster General in making 
the selections of carriers. The ex- 
amination will be conducted by the 
special agents of rural free delivery 
system in the towns from which the 
routes will ba operated. Political or 
religious affiliations are not to be 
considered by the examiners, and the 
department, under the rules will not 
take cognizance of ‘political endorse- 
ments. es 

The examination is to consist in 
ascertaining the ability of the appli- 
cant to read and write and a series 
of personal questions as to his local 
acquaintance, his physical qualifica- 
tions, previous experience, training, 
length of residence in the country 
and his ability to furnish the required 
equipment. He must furnish a sub- 
stitute when unable to perform the 
duties of the office, and the special 
agent is required to ascertain his 
standing in the commurity. The 
patrons of the route are entitled to 
recommend in their petition a num- 
ber of men who will be acceptable to 
them and to have at least one of 
these appointed should they prove 
as eligible on examination as other 
applicants. These appointments are 
to be limited to men between 17 and 
55 years of age, except where the 
applicants are ex Union soldiers with 
good records. 


Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
uny littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25e. 
E. & 8. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


SS er 


200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 
Perfect ty conettecery tersile 
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HETAHL Quincy. IIL 





‘tre remedy containing no opium. 
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Thousands of Women 
and Never 


uGel Up Witha Lame Bask? 


rarg 


——————————————— 


Have Kidney Trouble 
Suspect It. 





Women suffer untold misery be- 
cause the nature of their disease is 
not always correctly understood; in 
many cases when doctoring, they are 
led to believe that womb trouble or 
female weakness of some sort is re- 
sponsible for their ills, when in fact 
disordered kidneys are the chief cause 
of their distressing troubles. 
Nervousness, headache, puffy or 
dark circles under the eyes, a drag- 
ging pain_or dull ache in the back, 
weakness or bearing down sensa. 
tion, profuse or scanty supply of 
urine, frequent desire to pass it night 
or day, with scalding or burning 
sensation,— these are all unmis. 
takable signs of kidney and blad- 
der trouble. 

Dr. Kilmer’s’” Swamp-Root, the 
great kidney, liver and bladder 
remedy, stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. A trial will convince 
anyone. 

If.there is any doubt in your mind 
as to your.condition, take from your 
urine on rising about four ounces, 
place it in a glass or bottle and let it 
stand twenty-four hours. It on ex- 
amination it is milky or cloudy, if 
there is a brick dust settling, or if 
small particles float about in it, your 
tention. 

When the heart is acting badly, 
be due to kidney trouble, as is often 
Other symptoms show that you 


strength. 


and most successful remedy. 


stores everywhere. 
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MRS SJOTT. 


regularly. 


build me upagsin. Iam now well 


Swamp-Root cured me after the doc 
good. 


sands upon thousands of testimonial 
oured by Swamp-Root. 


To prove what The Great Kidney Re medy, Swamp-Root, will do 
for YOU, every reader of The Progressive Farmer may have 
a sample bottle sent absolutely free by-mail. 


tanSixty pounds. 
-.8awina paper your advertisement 














kidneys are in need of immediate at- 


have youever thought that it may 
the case? 
need Swamp Root are sleeplessness, 


dizziness, sallow, unhealthy complexion, plenty of ambition but no 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in the leading hospitals, 
recommended by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by 
doctors themselves, because they recognize in Swamp-Root the greatest 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one dollar size bottles at the drug 


OGCTOR AFTER OOCTOR. 


“Mone of Them Suspected that the Cause of My Trouble 
Was Kidney Oisease.”” 





Vinton, Iowa, JuLy, 15th, 1901. 

In tne summer of 1893, | was taken 
violently ill. My trouble began with 
pain in my stomach, so severe that 
it seemed asif knives were cutting 
me. I was treated by two of the 
best physicians in the county, and 
consulted another. None of them 
suspected that the cause of my trou- 
ble was kidney disease. They all told 
me that | had cancer of the stomach 
and would die. I grew so weak that 
Icould not walk any more than a 
child a month old, and [only weighed 
One day my brother 


of Swamp Root, the great kidney 
remedy. He bought me «# bottle at 
our drug store and I took it My 
family could see a change in me. for 


the better, so they obtuined more and I continued the use of Swamp. Root 
1 was so weak and run down thut it took considerab’e time to 
, thanks to Swamp Root, and weigh 
148 pounds, and am keeping house for my husband and brother, on a farm 


tors had failed to do me a particle of 
MRS. GERTRUDE WARNER SCOTT. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and 
Bladder remedy, is so remarkably successful that a special arrangement 
has been made by which all our readers who have not already tried it 
may have a sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. 
ing all about kidney and bladder troubles and containing many of the thou- 


Also a book tell 


lettcrs received from men and women 


In writing, be sure and mention reading this gen- 
erous offer in The Progressive Farmer when sending your address to 
Dr. Kiimer & Co., Binghamtun, N. Y. 
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uniform and reliable. 
won and made by Winciiester : 








§ USES BY THE BEST SHOTS, 


INCHESTER 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 
Allthe world’ 


shells. 


s championships and records have been 
Shoot them and you’ll shoot well. 


‘BOLD EVERYWHERE 








NOVEL INCOBATOR HOUSE OF MRS. RUTH 
MORRIS, FAIRHAVEN, KANS. 














The avove illustration shows the 
Incubator House made and used by 
Mrs Ruth Morris, on her farm near 
Fairhaven, Kans. The house is 
known in that part of the country 
as a ‘‘sod house.’’ Large blocks of 
mud are dried in the sun and then 
placed on top of one another with a 
soft mixture between, very much 
after the manner of erecting an ordi 
nary brick building. Across the 
top timbers are placed which are 
covered with sod, then a layer of 
mud, upon which is placed another 
covering of sod. After the building 
is erected it is washed off with water 
to close all cracks and crevices ; then 
grass and flower seeds are scattered 
all over it, and in a short time the 
structure has a beautiful covering of 
green and gray, here and there stud. 
ded with beautiful blossoms. These 
fiouses are dry, clean and comforta- 
ble Many farmers use them for 
dwellings while the stables and 
barns are similarly constructed. 

In the foreground is a Hen 
Srooder, and you will observe that 
the chicks are as lively as those 
cared for by the mother hen. Mrs. 
Morris is standing beside a 100 egg 
capacity Wooden Hen which she has 
refilled for the sixth time. 
were bought of Geo. H. Stahl, Quincy, 
Ill, to whom she writes, “I have 
just finished my fifth hatch with the 
Wooden Hen purchased of you last 
February; averaged 90 per cent. of 
fertileeggs. Hatched the first set- 
ting ina Kansas blizzard, and got 
80 per cent. of all fertile eggs.”’ 

Mr. Stahl’s Catalogue contains 16 
colored views including a chart 
showing the ‘‘Development of the 
Chick.’’ Free, if you mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





WANTED—A Young Lady of several years’ 
experi: nce desires a po itiun as primary teacher 
or g vernness in private family; latter pre- 
ferred. Reference given. Addrew, “MISS M,” 
Care Progressive Karmer, Ralrigh, N. C. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 
about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller - 


calls them to you. Take the caller and your 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 


A Turkey Hunt 
od made excitable and profitable by the use of 


e 

Draughon Turkey Caller. 
Monk portent imitator of a wild turkey ever pro- 
duced, and never fails to draw them to ype. 
These callers are furnish: d by mail postpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
to each ofabove callers. 








LOW RATES TO CHARLESTON 
EXPOSITION VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


The Southern Railway announces 
the following low rates to Charles- 
ton, 8. C., on account of the South 
Carolina Inter-State and West In 
dian Exposition, Charleston, 8S. C., 
December 1st, 1901, to June 1st, 1902 
“he following rates apply from Ral- 
eigh, N. C.: 


$ 5.65 Tickets sold Tuesdays and 
Thursdays of each week com- 
mencing December 3rd _ to 
May 29th, final limit seven 
days from date of sale. Route 
via Selma and Atlantio Coast 
Line. 

Tickets sold Tuesdays and 
Thursdays of each week com- 
mencing December 3rd, to 
May 29th, final limit seven 
days from date of sale. Route 
via Greensboro and Char. 
lotte, N. C. 

Tickets sold daily commenc. 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit ten days from 
date of sale. Route via Sel- 
ma and Atlantic Coast Line. 
Tickets sold daily commenc- 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit ten days from 
date of sale. Route via 
Greensboro and Charlotte. 
Tickets sold daily commence. 
ing November 30th, to May 


$ 7.00 


$ 8.95 


$ 9.90 


$12.25 




















M&NOLA, N.C., Sept 16, 1901. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. 

GENTLEMEN:—In referring to your Com- 
bination Seed P anter will say that it plants 
cora very nice'y indeed, the dropping is reg- 
ularavud easily adjusted. For cotton, I never 
saw its equal. It is as fine, it seems to me, as 
could be made. Respectfully, 

E. T. SNIPES. 


“Rich Soil’’ 


wickly, cheaply and 
y using 


THE SPA! NGLER 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR, 









than with any means known. It distributes ail 
kinds of fertilizer into the open turrow after the 
groundis prevared for Potatoes, Cotton, Tobacco, F 


Co. Beans, Peas, ete. it saves fertilizer 
~y by putting iton the right spot. 
Sows 150 to 2800 Lbs per acre. We § 
also make the 
CORN PLANTE 
SPANGLER l ut antse 


and witho 










izer attachment. The best 
and most Per tect Corn Planting 
i Macuine ever put ‘nto a field. 
Send tor catalog and circulars. 
THE SPANGLER MFG, CO., 
509 Queen St., York, Pa. 





| 


| Holmes Latest 
| Eclipse is the best first-class 


Improved 














WANTED—A position by a young lady as 
stenographer and commercial bookkeeper ms a 
schoo! or in a business house. School pre err 





Good reference given. Apply to MISS ANNIE 
E. SPIVEY, Leggett, N.C. 


| level ever sold for $4.50, with 
rod and target 38 S94: 4 
W. C. HOLMES, 
12 North Forsyth, 8t., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


1st, final limit June 3rd, 1902. 
Route via Selma and Atlantic 
Coast Line. 

Tickets sold daily commenc- 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit June 3rd, 1902. 
Route via Greensboro and 
Charlotte. 


The Southern Railway has four 
daily trains for Charleston leaving 
Raleigh as follows: 1:00 a. m., 10; 30 
o.m, 3:50p m., 3:51p.m., arrive 
Charleston 7:30 p.m., 11:15 p m, 
7 00 a.m., 5:40a m., respectively. 
Through Pullmans by either route 
from Selma and Charlotte. 

For tickets Pullman reservations 
and any further particulars either 
route from Selma and Charlotte. 

For tickets, Pullman reservations 
and any further particulars write or 
call on 

T. C. Sturais, C. T. A., 
Yarborough House, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
J. M. Cup, T. M., 
Washington, D. C. 


$13.50 





Both |” 
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Fruit Trees at Wholesale Prices, 


Cut out and use the below list, 
with number of trees wanted in- 
serted against each variety. Ad- 
dress all orders to 

T. B. PARKER, 


HILLSBORO, WN. O. 





—NEW AND RARE APPLES— 


....Pride of North Carolina 
.... Yellow Transparent 

...Lute’s Great Keeper 
...Hather. | .... Angels Favorite 
... Shannon | ....Arkansas Black 
...Coffey’s Seedling 
....Albemarle Pippin 

...Mammoth Black Twig 
...Paragon | ....Gragg 
...-Rebel|....Johns’ F, Winter 

..Catawba’s Favor 

—SELECT APPLES— 

...May|....Red June 

..Sammer Rose 
....-Harly Harvest | ....Astrachan 
.... Yellow June | ....Early Ripe 
..Sammer Queen 
...Sammer P’rm’n 
....Maryland | ....Maiden Blush 
.... Horse | ....Red Cheese 

... Sine Qua Non | ....Buckinghans 

... Baltimore Red | ....Bonum 
....Merit | ....Gloria Mundi 
....Golden Ruasett 

..Harper’s Seedling | ....Sherrit#- 


...Hdwards 

... Stevenson’s Winter 

...Blackburn | ....Wine Sap 
.. Vandever 


... Keener Seedling 
.... Hall Seedling 
...Limbertwig. Red 
...Limbertwig, Royal 
.... Mississippi 
.... Virginia Beauty 
..Gully | ....Ben Davis 
oe) .... Yates 
.. Nasemond Beauty 
....Golden Winter 
.... Yadkin Beauty 
... Nickajack 
... North Carolina Keeper 
.... Red Beitigheimer 
... Dalaware Red Winter. 


—ORAB APPLES— : 


..-Red Siberian | .... Transcendent 
—NEW AND RARE PEACHES— 
.. Sneed | ....Triamph 
... Admiral Dewey 
...Greensboro | ....Huitt 
...Matthews Beauty 
.... Elberta | ....Everbearing 
..Emma | .... Belle of Georgia 


.. Carman ....Bokara, No. 8 
...Anne’s Perfection 
.. Gordon 


—SELEOT PEACHES— 

.. Amsden | ....Alexander 
...Beatrice | ....Early Louise 
...Karly Bivers 
...Flaters 8t. John 

....George IV | .... Foster 
... Red Rarerips 
....Crawford's Early 
....-Crawford’s Late 
...Chiness Cling | ....0. M. Free 
....O. M, Cling | .... 
... Wonderful | .... Indian 
....Health Cling 
... Stump of the World 
... Steady | ....Picquit’s Late 
...Eaton’s Golden 
. .Bcott’s Ootober 
—PEARS— 
... Wilder Early 

.. Early Harvest 
...Clapp'’s Favorite 
... Lincoln Coreless 

.. Japan Golden Russet 
...Koonce | ....Sackel 
...LeConte | ....Garber 

.. Kieffer | .... Duchess 

. Vermont | .... Beauty 
—OCHERRIES— 
...May Duke 
...Harly Richmond 
...Dyehouse 
...Governor Wood 
...- Reine Hartense | .... Windsor 
...Centennial | .... Yellow Spanish 
.. Montmorenci 
.... Black Tartarian 
.,. Black Eagle | ....Ostheime 
—MULBERRIES— 
... Downing E verbearing 
...Black English 
.. White English 
—APRIOOTS— 
...Moorpark | ....Russian 
.. Royal 
—GOOSEBERBIES— 


...Downing | .... Houghton 
.. Pearl 


—STRAWBERRIES— 
... Excelsior hk; ... Sharpless 
...-Michall’s Early 
...-Grady’s Late | ....Shuckless 
...Lady Thompson 

.... Brandywine | ....Clyde 

. Bismarck 
—SHADE TREES— 
... Silver Manvle 
.. Carolina Poplar 
—EVERGREENS— 
...Norway Spruce 
...Col. Blue Spruce 
....Arbor Vitre Am’n 
... Arbor Vitre Pyr’d’l 
..Magnolia Gran. 
—ROSES— 
... Crimson Rambler 
...Marechal Neil 
...-The Bride 
...8ouv de Malmais’n 
....Marie Guillot 
..Perie de Jardin 
... La France 
...American Boauty 
... President Carnot 

....Gen. Jacqueminot 

...Madam Masson 
—PLUMS— 


...Kelser’s Japan 
... German Prune | .... Burbank 
...Green Gage | .... Damsen 

.. Satsuma | ....Washington  "' 


! 
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.. Wild Goose | ....Abundance }- 
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Live Stock and Dairy. 


| be sweet and c'ean, with fresh, pure 
water to drink. They will only 





DALRYING ON THE FARM. 


rres pondeuce of The Progressive Farmer. 
¥ 


The duiry has become sucha di- 


tinct specialty in farm nz that many 
old time farmers have aband nei i' | > 
practically to thoss who do nothing 


else 
mary farm is without 


Yet furm dairying on the orci 
question 


Pat 


profitabe work that can be carrie 
We 


on with other lines of work 
have not yet abandoned general 
farmiog for specialties, 
great majority of farmers still raise 
miscellaneous crops, doing a litt'e 
dairying, cvrn raising, cattle rais ng, 
and fruit and vegetable growing 
The fact is the day will never come 
when the maj rity will not diversify 
the farming suffivient to raise a greut 
variety of cr.ps. 

The duiry cow, the beef cow both 
have their place on the ordinsr; 
farm. Grass is at the foundation cf 
all crops and all good farming, and 
Mo man oan raise good crops of gra s 
without being tempted to raise duiry 
cows too. The duirying part of the 
business brings in constant and all 
the year round profits, which is « 
great convenience to the farmer. 

Then when pigs do so well on clover 
and skim-milk one cannot help fee! 
ing that dairying is essential to make 
success of raising hogs. And indecd 
itis. The man who raises a few pigs 
and omits the cows makes a mistake 
in planning. With a half dozen or 
more good dairy cows on the place. 
there will be ample food for raising 
a dc zen pigs for market. If the 
cream can be eold directly to con 
sumers there will be suffisi-nt skim 
milk left to fatten the hogs profi. 
tably. 

, Corn, clover and peas make the 
ideal combination of crops for the 
dairy cows and they also prove 
pretty good fe-ding for pigs. From 
this same orop one gets sufficient tu 
feed sever:l col nies of good laying 
hens. Thus with returns coming i» 
oontinu:lly from the dairy cows and 
the hens, one can then look forward 
contentedly to the bigger return: 
from the grain crops, fruits, catile, 
or hay. These latter return profit- 
only once a year, and it is sometimes 
a long and discourageing wait be- 
tween times. It is far moreasatisfuc 
tory to have the side issues which 
will keep up the rupply for po ket 
money. Thenif the main crop proves 
a failure one is not left entire]; 
stranded. Divers fied farming is ihe 
surest thing to-day in agriculture 
and in that dairying is one of tlie 
most important of all. 

W H. MANTON 
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THE ANGORA A BENEFACTOR. 


At the reques: of Secretary F. D. 
Coburn, of the Kansas Board of Agri- 
culture, Mr. R. C. Johnston, of Law- 
rence, read an interesting paper be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Board 
on the subject of Angora goats. Mr. 
Johnstou is well qualified to intelli 
gently write of these animals, as he 
has been breeding and handling An 
goras quite extensively for some 
years. He has sublime faith in their 
ability to adapt themselves to varied 
conditions, and to do much toward 
transforming otherwise waste places 
into profitable areas. He says in 
part: 

“The Angora goat grows to the 
Same #izZ3 as Sheep, but does not ma- 


ture so rapidly. A six months-old 
lamb will weigh more than a kid of 


the same age with equal care; there 


fore the gout is not as good to raise 
but this is 
more than cffset by the fact that it 
carries its lamb or soft joint longer 
than a lamb does, and its life is so 
much longer than that of asheep. It 
is a prolific breeder and a productive 
shearer until twelve and fourteen 
It lives and thrives in 
any climate or country where sheep 
live and prosper, no matter how hot 
It readily adapts itseli to 
the surrounding conditions, from the 
rich valley to rugged mountuin 
All the shelter it needs in 
this climate is an open shed, facing 


for the early market; 


years old. 


or cold. 


wastes. 


the South, which it can go under &: 


protect itself from the cold rains and 
The rain or 


snow of our winters. 
snow freezes on its long, silky hair 


and forms a mass of ice, which chills 
especially 
after shearing, and it will stand any 
They feed 
and d» well during the winter on 


the goat. Keep it dry, 
amount of cold weather. 


corn fodder, straw, and coarse hay 


with a little grain during Maroh and 
the first of April, tostrengshen them 
A 


for the kidding season of May. 


and 6:6 


{drink dirty, stagnant water when 
| compelled to by extreme thiraé. 

“Ifis not best to have your does 
kid 6) eiriy in the spring, as the 
kids are liable to chill unt die during 
ld, wet weather, and the does do 
| not milk so well, and are more hable 
|to dis »wn their kids. Better wait 
until May, warm weather and plenty 
|of grassy. They require the same 
|care and attention during the kid 
| ding season aS sheep during the 
lambing season. The high grades 
and pure breds are mre prolific than 
sheep, raising 90 to 110 per cent. in- 
crease They are very hardy, having 
lots of sense, are good rustlers, and 
| will not starve if there is anything 
jin the neighborhood to eat. They 
seem just as happy gnawing the bark 
off a dogwood sapling as barking 
your choicext apple tree. They feed 
in fi cks, and do not soatter over the 
pasture like sheep. When alarmed, 
they will bunch together to defend 
themselves They are browsers, not 
grazers, and prefer weeds and brush 
to grass. They eat the leaves off 
every tree and brush that grows in 
K.insas, and, not content with the 
leaves, they want the bark also. 
They eat every weed that I know of, 
except mulien and burdock. They 
seem ‘‘tickled to death’’ when they 
strike a patch of jimson we d, and 
are perfectly happy ina bunch of 
smart weed. They watch and 
patiently wait for the thistle to put 
forth its bloom, so that they can 
enj>y that rare morsel. Buckbrush, 
which is destroying so many of our 
fine pastures, is their delight; in 
fact,.goats are ideal brush extermi 
nators; they doit at acash profit 
instead of a costly outlay. One 
writer speaks of them as ‘picking 
gold off the bushes.’ 

“They are always sare of a good 

1 ving, for no matter how dry or wet 
&@ season may be, it always produce: 
weeds. They will condescend to eat 
gra-s when there are no weeds or 
brushin sight. After the frost has 
killed the weeds and leaves, they 
feed during the winter, as long as it 
‘8 not covered with snow, on the 
blues grass which grew undisturbed 
ander their feet during the summer 

H rses, cattle and sheep will feed 
after goats in the sime pasture, while 
goats will feed on that which other 
animals will not touch. One need 
aot sell any of the stock already 
»¥ned to maks room for the Angora 
goat; the farm is able to take care 
of that much more stock, and render 
that much greater income. They 
are a vegetable scavenger. Hence 
their value in farm economy, in 
converting into money the weeds 
and brush which the farmer every 
year spends time, labor and money 
t» get rid of, at the season of the 
year when time is most valuable. 
This mukes the cost of raising the 
Angora almost nothing. 

‘‘They make the richest fertilizer 
from the foliage and deposit on the 
highest and poorest spots of the 
farm, while horses and cattle fertil 

ize the richest part, where the grass 
grows. 

“Thus, we find the Angora goat 
reclaiming thousands of acres of 
waste land in every State in the 
Union and converting them into till 

able fields or productive pastures, at 
the same time making millions of 
pounds of wholesome meat to feed 
and milllons of poundsof fine mohair 
to clothe the people. Being a very 
hardy, self-reliant animal and a 
browser, one will soon fiad his hilly 
and rough districts, which are to-day 
of no vainue whatever to any other 
industry, filled with this useful ani- 
mal, They are comparatively. tres 
from diseases. A sheep fence will 
hold them. 

‘‘They are shorn in the spring, at 
the same time and in the same man- 
ner as sheep, but be careful to keep 
them out of a cold rain for a week or 
two after shearing, The fleece of 
mohair weighs from two and one- 
half to four pounds on average good 
goats, while extra fine, pure bred 
goats will often shear eight or ten 
>| pounds, worth from thirty to forty- 
five cents a pound on the market, 
according to the grade and care in 
»| handling. The skin of a high grado 
Angora has double the value of a 
sheep's pelt, because of the furs, rugs 
and kid-leather robes manufactured 
from them, while the skins of the 
grades sell at about the same price 
>| as pelts. 

‘The Angora does are not as good 
milkers as the Maltese and Swiss 
goats, but they give plenty for reur 








goat abbors filth and dirt. Woile jng their young. They are kind and 


they eat every kind of food, it mus 


t | watchful mothers, and will fight for 





Te Make Gews Pay, use Sharples Cream 
tors. Buvok “Business Dairying” & Ca’ 
W. Chester, Pu. 


t Bab he 


fee | 


- their kids. These goats are profit- 
able animals in the feed lot; give 


grain, and they will take on fi-sh 
very rapidly, and fatten in one fourth 
less time than sheep. They respond 
very quickly to good care. 


butcher’s block, the Angora is not 
found wanting. Their flesh in sun. 
mer, when browsing, has a very de- 
lightful flavor, between venison and 
mutton, which gives the name ‘ven- 
ison’ to their meat In winter,when 
fattened on grain, it loses that 
flavor, but acquires a mutton flavor 
It has none of that ‘wooly’ taste of 
mutton which is so objactionable to 
many people. Thousands of them 
are killed in our packing houses and 
sold as ‘well-dressed mutton.’ Only 
an expert can tell the difference, as 
their carcasses appeor the same when 
hanging in the market. They will 
dress outa larger per cent. of meat 
than sheep; hence are much more 
valuable, and their meat is more 
juicy than mutton and has a finer 
flavor.”’ 








Farm Miscellany. 


A LEITER FROM A TOBACCO GROWER. 





I have some n tes in regard to 
raising tobacco, I would like to have 
you publish. I have grown tobacco 
four years. First year planted on 
pea land previously sowed to rye 
The crop did not grow very well and 
was very irregular and only brought 
about 830 per acre. The second year 
part of my land had been planted in 
potatoes and part had lain out; the 
potato land did best, none of my 
crop did very well. I manured with 
a home mixture which contuined 34% 
per cent. ammonia, 5 per cent. pot- 
ash and 9 per cant. phosphoric acid ; 
the crop brought about $65 per acre. 
The third yearI planted part po- 
tato land, other an old mulberry 
orchard—mulberry land dic best; it 
had been partly cultivated so as to 
keep down bushes. I manured this 
crop as follows. Dried blood 16 per 
cent. ammonia, 100 pounds sulphate 
potash, 50 per cent. potash and 600 
pounds 16 per cent. acid phosphate 
and used the stable manure raised 
from one mule on about 20 thou- 
sind hills in rows three by four feet. 
Made some wrappers and _ crop 
brought $80 per acre, I used nine 
hundred pounds fertilizer per acre 
analyzing 34% per cent. ammonia, 
54% per cent. potash and 10% per 
cent. phosphoris acid. 

The tourth year, which was 1901, 
[ plunted land which was in tobacco 
in 1899 and followed with wheat; let 
the stubble remain and plowed in 
January with twohorse plows, 
be ke deap, turning yellow dirt gen 
erally, afterwards pulverized with 
disc cultivator; then luyed off rows 
3x4 teet, mixel my own fertilizer as 
follows: 2v0 pounds dried bluod, 15 
per cent. ammunia; 100 pounds sul- 
phate of potash, 50 per censt.; 600 
pounds 16 per cent. acid, making 900 
younds per acre, analyzing 3/4 per 
cent. atmmonia, 54¢ per cent potash, 
9% per cent. phosphoric acid, then 
u-ed about 35 pounds nitrate soda 
per acre, and the manure from one- 
horse stable under 19 thousand hills, 
the stable manure was composted 
with about 20 louds woods mould 
raked up in August. I used com 
post and sod in hill and other fertili- 





ger in drill. My landis very thin, 
poor and sandy, being four feet to 
clay in places. I think it well to use 
stable compost and some fertilizer in 
hill on sucb land to sustain the plant 
while young. 

I experiwented with fertilizer in 
diffurent quantities, using from 1,000 
pounds 244 per cent. ammonia, 8 per 
cent. phosphoric acid, 3 per cent. 
potash to 45 pounds ammonia, 75 
pounds potash, 135 pounds phos- 
phoric acid. I find that on v. ry 
poor, thin, sandy land that 
high maevuring pays best. I 
think to use :n my next crop 45 
pouods of ammonia and other thin.s 
to balance. Tbe land spoken cf 
would make saboat five bushels of 
corn per acre without manure. 
Heavy manuring on this land gives 
the tobacco siz» and much better 
quality. We have much of this lind 
in our country that does not pay to 
grow cotton and other crops. 

Plant tobacco on lying out land, 
land that has been sown in small 
grain or planted in potatoes. Fresh 
land is always in order for tobacco. 
The land should be plowed very 
desap as early as the 15th of Decem- 
ber P.ow deepin the fall and ma- 
nure wel inthe apring and work 





At the First Sign ot w& cramp or 
other pain in the bowels take Perry 
Davis’ Painkiller in hot water, 
sweetened and you have mastered 
the dittoulty. There is but one 





them like conditions and the same | fast through the summer if you wieh 


to succeed making tobacco. 


lorop of 19,000 hills. If you haven't 


At the| a knapsnck apray pump, be sure you | 
final test of all donestio animals, the | 


vet one and use it from the time you 
| gee the fir+t eggs for about every 5 to 
7 duays —H M Johnson, Rome, N. 
C , in Smithfield Herald. 
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SIGNS THAT DO NOT FAIL. 


Correspondence of TheProgressive Farmer. 

After years of experience, many 
of them, the farmer begins to note 
the meaning of ‘‘signs,’’ and to re 
memher them too. Weather signs 
are always open to more or less 
doubt, and it is probabte that moon 
signs are justa little unreliable, to 
say the least; but there are many 
signs that never fail, and we propose 
t> atate one of them in detail right 
here. 

As the corn was harvested, how 
many farmers noticed an unususl 
condition of lodging? When corn 
stalks are badly down, it means 
something, for some times they stand 
firm up to cutting time. This is the 
sign of something, and it bears chiefly 
on the matter of plant food. In the 
first place, silica which has generally 
been given the credit of strong stalks 
and straw, really has little to do 
with it Itis true that silica does 
protect stulks from the weather, 
much asa coat of varnish protects 
wood, but it lends them little 
strength. 

The stiffness of stalke and straw is 
amatter of good normal growth— 
the celis must te even and regular. 
Now, this is the partioular function 
of potash plant food, and lodging of 
stalks is the sign showing that pot- 
ash plant food is needed. As corn is 
usually grown in rotation, the nitro 
gen plant food is largely tuken from 
legumes, that is, clover grown in the 
rotation. The necessary potash and 
phosphate is supplied as manure or 
fertilizer. This fertilizer is usually 
based on the grain, the stulks not 
being regarded. A _ ton of corn 
(grain) contains, nitrogen 33 pounds, 
potash 8 pounds, phosphoric acid 14 
pounds, and it must be remembered 
that a fairly good yield is nearly two 
tons per acre. A ton of stalks, etc, 
of which there is nearly three ton~ 
t) every ton of grain, contains plant 
food as follows: Nitrogen 17 pounds, 
potash 30 pounds, phosphoric acid 5 
pounds. Fora good acre yield, the 
actual need of plant food per acre is 
about as follows: 
Grain. Stalks, eto 


16 lbs. 80 lbs 
Phosphoric acid 28 * a8 * 


The nitrogen is not considered, as 
it is largely obtained from the 
clover How few farmera have ever 
thought of the plant food needs o! 
the com »aratively worthless stalks, 
yet these very stalks are grown first. 
tie grain cannot be furmed without 
staiks, husks, cobs, eto. 

We have in this the true inward 
ness of the sign meant by fallencorn 
salks. It means first a falling off in 
the crop bothin keeping qualities, 
weight and measure. This is simule 
enough, but it’s a poor sign that 
does not of itself suggest the remedy 
In this cause, the need of plant food 
potash is very evident. Thus the 
lessons of the harvest must be kept 
in mind for next year’s work 

M. J SHELTON. 
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Painkiller, Perry Davis’. 25and50c_ , 


2 must be welland carefully done, as the fu- 
Pe wure crop Cepenis uponii. For all purposes, 
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Select a Wagon as Carefully as Yo, 


Would a Horse 
The Best FARM WAGON -_ 


or 


ou don’t get a new one every day. Yo 
Go gut une. eee 


THE FLORENCE 
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selected materials by expert work 
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Between New York, Tampa, 
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Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 
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Page Fence is Good 


tor be stock. and not bad for gooa stock 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CcO., ADRIAN, MICH 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


—_>— 





Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising witt 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 


have few animals or many. you cann 
ot 
not to read D —s 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Sout 


RY 3. 8. KILLEBFeEw, 





It is a complete manual of the cul 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14¢ 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


Crm 


The book discusses the character 
iatics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, ete. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest gTass ex. 
yert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 80 copies this valu 
able work on hand, and, unti) 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s Grasses 
ani Forage Crops’’ to any ad 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

©r one copy with The Pri 
gressive Farmer one year t 
anv address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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Breeeding, Training, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, 
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Ss Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages, 130 Illustrations. 


Renowned throughout Amerioa and patronized by the United States Gov 
ernment as the moet expert and successful horseman 0! 
The whole work 


RALEIGH, mM ¢ 


—comprises—~ 
—History,— 


Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 








heavy, tough paper binding. 


mer one yeur for only $1.25. 
Address : 











SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 509Quecn St., York, Pa. 
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‘this remarkable work was tirst sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
vopy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
Ulustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has ® 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We are prepared to make this gréat offer : 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FAKMER or #s in renew ale 
(other than your own) and we will send you « vopy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copyjof this work und The Progressive hare 
come, first served. Order at onoe 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Send us $1 in new subscrip- 


RALEIGH, N. ©. 





